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LORD HARTINGTON AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


Yo speech which Lord Hartineton delivered to his 
Rossendale constituents on Monday was no doubt 
inferior in merely oratorical interest to severai speeches 
which have been delivered on both sides during the present 
crisis. Lord Hartineron, indeed, is scarcely an orator at 
all, and save that now and then the form of his utterance 
derives a certain attractiveness from the mere fact of its 
utter lack of adornment, the interest of his speeches is 
almost always limited to their matter. But on this occasion 
the matter was of the greatest importance, and it was almost 
more interesting because of the reception it met than because 
of its intrinsic character. In his straightforward if not 
very artful manner, Lord Harrineton, vindicating his re- 
fusal to follow Mr. GLavstone whithersoever Mr. GLADSTONE 
chooses to lead, met Mr. GLapstone’s argument fur Home 
Rule more manfully than it has been met by almost any 
opponent of the Bills. No one has put more clearly, per- 
haps no one has put so clearly, the counter-argument to the 
contention that Home Rule is sought by the Irish people, 
because no one, at least among members of Parliament, 

gone so near to the announcement of the truth that in 

this sense at any rate there is no Irish people. But Lord 

Hartincton did more than this by going to work most 
elaborately and successfully to expose the utter falsity of the 
theory that this new Liberal Home Rule is anything but a 
thing invented since the election, sprung upon Parliament, 
the constituencies, and the nation, and in direct opposition to 
the entire traditions of the party. Mr. Grapstong, in his 
exceedingly characteristic letter to the Daily Chronicle, has 
challenged the production of any definite expression of bis 
own unfavourable to Home Rule. In the case of any man 
but Mn Grapstovne the words often produced from a certain 
— of his at Aberdeen would be a sufficient answer. 

ut it is very possible that Mr. GLapstonE may never have 
committed himself in so many words; it is very possible 
that he may have always looked on Home Rule as a door 
to be kept open for escape from difficulty at some future 
moment, A statesman who has never found any difliculty in 
taking any new pledge or evading any old one when either 
process promised a majority is not likely to have reserved 
unalterable fidelity to the unity of the Empire. What is 
sufficient to Lord Hartincton’s case, and what he made out, 
is that until the other day the Liberal party was understood 
to be pledged throat-deep against Home Rule. And the 
effect of that demonstration is and will be hard to get over. 

But the reception of Lord Hartineton’s apologia is, as 
has been said, more important still than the apologia itself. 

No serious attempt has been made to overthrow his argu- 
ment, and even the counter-argument which he overthrew, 
that the will of the Irish people has now been manifested, 
has, and no wonder, been advanced afresh in but a gingerly 
manver. The cry of Mr. Giapstone’s supporters out of 
Rossendale, as of the rather ill-mannered supporters of 
Mr. Giapstone within it, is simply that they are Mr. 
Guapstong’s supporters. The emissaries who have been 
ordered or who have volunteered to search the constituencies 
as to the chances of the Bills can find no enthusiasm for 
Howe Rule, no conviction of any kind about it, but (at 

su they say) much enthusiasm, much conviction to the 
effect that “we must back Guapsrone.” The Edinburgh 

Correspondent of the 7'imes says innocently enough :—“ It 
8 felt, rightly or wrongly, that Mr. GuapstovE has exalted 


“demard for it can no longer be identified with sedition 
“and disloyalty.” They do not, we believe, read PLato 
very much in the Scotch Universities; yet this phrase must 
already have reminded some Scotch readers of the dialogue 
of Evrnyrnron and Socrates. The Scotch, or some of 
them, according to the Z'imes’ Correspondent, are distinctly 
of the mind that holiness is holy not because of any in- 
trinsic character, but because the gods love it. Once Mr. 
GuapsTonE did not love Home Rule, and it was not “ re- 
“ spectable”; now Mr. Giapstone loves Home Rule, and 
it is respectable. Nothing has altered but the numbers of 
Irish members, and those in no very remarkable degree. 
The dangers of Home Rule are the same as they were six 
months, or six years, or sixteen years But Mr. 
GtapsToNnE has espoused Home Rule, and it is therefore no 
longer seditious or rebellious. The doctrine of the political 
indifference of measures and the political all-importance of 
men has never been more naively expounded. And yet, 
it would seem, it is upon this doctrine and the amount of 
supporters that can be got for it that the future of the three 
kingdoms is to depend. The eighty-six-member argu- 
ment is admittedly powerless with the constituencies; the 
dynamite argument has been half disowned by its very 
inventors. But the Mr. GLapsTone argument remains ; and 
if the Union is torn up, if financial engagements of unex- 
ampled risk and complexity are entered into, if a third of 
the kingdom is shut off as with a wall of brass from bene- 
volent interest in the concerns of the kingdom at large, but 
furnished with every opportunity of damaging those in- 
terests, it is to be because Mr. Giapstone chooses. Fiat 
voluntas Gladstonii is the proud, the intelligent, the 
patriotic, the truly Liberal sentiment of the persons who 
hooted Lord Hartineton in Rossendale, and of those who 
agree with them throughout England and Scotland. 

One argument, or attempt at argument, however, has to 
be noticed on the side of the Bills, because it has been ad- 
dressed directly to Lord Hartinaton and the Liberals who 
think with him. “If you throw out these Bills,” it is said, 
“ the Tories will simply come in and carry fresh ones to the 
** same effect, but in their own interest.” To this there is a 
very short answer. We do not pretend to speak in the 
name of the Tory party, but we may perhaps with as little 
presumption as some others pretend to express the sentiment 
of that mass of more or less intelligent and educated opinion 
from which the Tory party derives most of its strength. It 
is a notorious fact that at the last election at least three- 
fourths— probably a larger proportion—of men of brains and 
cultivation either voted for the Tories or abstained from 
voting. And it may be taken as quite certain that if the 
Tory leaders were mad enough to try to copy and “ dish” 
Mr. Guapstong, the same or a larger proportion of the same 
class would at the next election vote for Liberal candidates 
of Lord Harrineton’s type, or, if such were not forth- 
coming, abstain from voting. It may be presumed that 
Lord Sautspury and his colleagues are, if not honest men, 
at least men of sense, and that they know this as well 
as we do. The whole hepe of the Tory party lies in the 
fact that it has regained what for a time it lost, a 
ponderance in the brain of the nation ; and it has done this 
not so much thanks to its own good deeds as thanks to 
Mr. Guapstone’s bad deeds. If it goes about to imitate 
those bad deeds, it can only be engulfed in the split 
made by a new party division of extreme and moderate 
Liberals, when, at any rate for the time, even the extreme 


Home Rule into a respectable doctrine, and that the 


Liberals who combine intelligence with patriotism will side 
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with the moderates. There is no possibility of outbidding 
men who have shown themselves so utterly reckless in their 
bids as Mr. Giapstone and the Gladstonians pure and 
simple; there is no possibility of carrying the Tory party 
with any project involving an Irish Parliament. For the 
objection to such a Parliament is not in the least like that 
to Parliamentary Reform which was overcome twenty years 
ago, and the overcoming whereof is sometimes used as an 
argument that here, too, Tories will prove “ educable.” 
After the first Reform Bill the principle of gradual ex- 
tensions of the franchise was practically established ; and 
however unwise some people may have thought, and may 
think, them, it was quite certain that whenever a very 
strong popular demand arose for a further extension it must 
be granted. No one could pretend to see any abstract 
principle, any logical finality, in a rol. franchise or a 121. 
franchise, and the only thing to do was to stave off the evil 


as long as possible. With the dissolution of the Empire | 


matters are quite diferent. That union is strength, that 
disunion is weakness, that mischievous animals must be 
chained up, not let loose, that a people which hates to pay 
rent will not love rent when it has to be paid to a Govern- 
ment functionary, are not matters on which the opinion 
of men of sense can change, or on which any pressure of 
popular demand, much less any change of the personal pre- 
dilection of a particular politician, can affect them. All 
convinced Tories, and all those persons of intelligence who 
now incline to, and once inclined away from, the Tory side, 
do not think, but know, an Irish Parliament to be mis- 
chievous, and will vote against and fight against the pro- 
poser of it, whosoever he be. 


“FINDING SALVATION.” 


T last, after an interval of suspense which was becoming 


intolerably painful, Mr. Munpetta has broken silence. 
He has imparted to the Liberals of Sheffield what he felt it 
his duty to withbold from the House of Commons, and all 
now know how stands this tower of Ministerial strength 
with respect to the Irish policy of the Government. It 
stands, as the readers of Mr. MunpEt1a’s speech will have 
seen, and as its critics will despondently admit, “ four-square 
“ to every wind that blows.” No idle or malicious opponent 
of the Separation scheme can say any longer that it is 
Mr. Guapsronr’s own individual project, drawn up in his 
own study, and pitched disdainfully on the council-table for 
his colleagues—as we suppose we must call them—to take 
or leave. For here is Mr. Munpetta’s answer to that 
slander. He tells us that before the Prize MInisTer 
expressed his views at all “several members of the 
“ Cabinet had made up their minds that the only escape 
“from the Irish question was to do full justice to Ire- 
“and and to retrace the false and feeble steps of the 
“last century.” Nor does Mr. Munpe.ta merely mean 
by this that these “several members of the Cabinet” had 
become converts to Parnellism before Mr. GuiapsTone 
gave that expression to his views which led to the re- 
signation of two other members of the Cabinet. Their 
conversion, we are proudly told, is of an earlier date than 
that. Mr. Munpet1a was in Dublin “ only just before the 
“ present Parliament met,” and, “ after talking with many 
“ of the leading Irish Protestants, he had come to the con- 
“ clusion that, if we wanted the Irish people to be con- 
“tented, we must let them govern themselves.” On his 
return from Ireland, big with this “ conclusion ”—Heaven 
save the mark !—what did Mr. Munpretia do? Why, he 
compared notes with some of his colleagues, and was 
“ surprised "—such is his ingenuousness—* to find how 
“ they agreed with him.” Lord Spencer seemed even more 
convinced of the necessity of Separation than he himself 
was, while as to Mr. CampBeti-BANNERMAN, the meta- 
phorical reply of that gentleman was, “Oh, you have dis- 
“ covered that, have you? I have found salvation long ago.” 
And all this, mark you, as long ago as “ just before the 
“ present Parliament met ”—say about the middle of last 
January. What more could Mr. Munvetxa do to complete 
the proof of the independent exercise of his judgment, 
unless, indeed, he had been able to refer his conversion to 
an earlier date than the first weeks of November, when it 
became perfectly well. known to every man, woman, and 
child in the United Kingdom that Mr. GLapstone intended 
to purchase another term of office by selling the Union 
to Mr. Parnett? But we must not expect too much in 
politics. Mr. Camppeti-BaNNrRMAN’s metaphor, no doubt, 


gives a pretty exact account—a little more exact perhaps 
than he intended—of the process which the converts have 
gone through. They have found salvation as a revivalist 
finds it—that is to say, without any new evidence in favour 
of its scheme, and by sheer force of longing for the future 
bliss which is to reward belief. And, having found it, they 
doubtless read their title clear to mansions in what is 
the only sky of politicians like themselves—the Paradise 
of Office. 

It is a distinctive mark of those who have “ found salva- 
“tion” after this manner to rise superior to any subse- 
quent desire of fortifying by reason the positions to which 
they have attained by faith; and it would be wrong, 
therefore, to investigate Mr. Munpetxa’s speech too closely 
in search of arguments. It should be studied rather as an 
effort—undesigned perhaps, but still an effort—in self- 
portraiture ; as the confession of a beautiful soul, in 
fact, the interest of which is rather moral and spiritual 
than intellectual. The outstretching of the hand to Lord 
Hartincton, for instance ; the delicate and tasteful remark 
that “ the House of Cavenpisu had indeed paid its tribute 
“to the Irish question”; and the hope that his former 
colleague may once again be found “ fighting like a true 
“ Liberal under the old flag of progress ””—the only flag, by- 
the-bye, which, if Mr. Munpetta’s chief has his way, will 
be left to him—all these are graceful and touching revela- 
tions of character. But as for argument, one specimen 
may perhaps suffice—that in which the Presipent of the 
Boarp of Trape disposed of the objection to the severance 
of Irish taxation from Irish representation by the sage 
reminder that “ there are to-day 250 millions of people in 
“ India and our Crown colonies whom we taxed but who 
“ are not directly represented in Parliament.” Ireland, that 
is to say, which is not India nor a Crown colony, but a 
political organism of what, according to democratic notions 
at any rate, is a much higher order, is, conjointly with its 
pretended elevation to a still loftier stage of political being, 
to be deprived of one of the functions inseparably associated 
with its existing “place in nature.” It is as though man- 
kind, in a process of evolution from a lower member of the 
vertebrate kingdom, were to have lost the power of motion, 
and to be consoled therefor by being able to remember that 
immobility is the natural condition of the polyp and the 
sponge. Mr. Caine, who has been addressing a Liberal 
meeting at Barrow, is not a politician of much distine- 
tion, nor, indeed, of a type for which we can profess any 
great respect on the score of political intelligence; but 
he is not inept enough—or not dishonest enough—the 
Gladstonite Liberal must take his choice between the two 
adjectives—to accept this sort of argumentative trifling as 
satisfuctory, or to pretend that he finds it so when he does 
not. Among the various points on which Mr. Caine 
insists are included an objection to the exclusion of the 
Irish members from the Imperial Parliament, and a demand 
that Imperial taxation in Ireland must be under the control 
of that assembly. He recognizes, in other words, that we 
cannot with one breath propose to raise Ireland to the posi- 
tion of Canada, and in the next recommend her reduction to 
the state of India or of a Crown colony. This, however, is 
his only objection to the Ministerial Irish policy as it 
stands. He objects also to the composition of the Irish 
legislative body ; he contends that the veto ought not to 
rest with a first order in the Irish Parliament, but with an 
Imperial Parliament in which Irish representatives should 
oe and, lastly, he objects altogether to the Land Purchase 


His attitude, or that, indeed, of any other human being, 
towards this already defunct measure is of no importance 
whatever. The only point worth notice in this as in most 
other discussions of the Premter’s Bills, at least by Liberals 
who have not yet “found salvation,” is that they appear to 
think it possible to combine wholesale condemnation of 
nearly every vital provision of these measures with a closing 
expression of vague general approval. “ With regard to 
“ the Government of Ireland Bill,” runs the latest specimen 
of this curious procedure, “I accept its principle, but am 
“ not satisfied with the methods by which this principle is 
“ to take effect.” Perhaps Mr. Carne or some other of the 
reiterators of this singular formula will be good enough to 
explain what it is they understand by “the principle” of 
the Separation Bill. May a man be said to approve of @ 
picture “in principle” when he is of opinion that it has an 
elegant frame, and rather thinks that, if the whole of the 
background and middle distances were completely painted out, 
and the composition of the foreground entirely it 
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might be worth while to hang it on the wall of a dark and 
unfrequented passage upside down. Because that seems to 
us to be about what the approval of the Separation Bill 
« jn principle” amounts to among those ex-Ministerialists 
who are now going about the country repeating that phrase. 
Of course, if all that is meant is that the Bill embodies the 
t, the immortal “ principle” that “something must be 
“ done,” the more uneasy followers can support it to their 
heart’s content without ever dismounting from the fence, 
just as they might support a Provincial Councils Bill, or a 
mild Local Government Bill, or, for the matter of that, a 
renewal of the Crimes Act. But, if their catchphrase has 
any less elastic application than this, we should much like 
to know what meaning can be attached to it which will 
enable those who use it to pose as qualified or provisional 
adherents of Mr. GLapstone’s policy. If its principle is the 
total separation of the two Legislatures, these politicians 
are one and all, by their own confession, opposed to it. If 
it be the partial separation of the Legislatures, retaining 
the representation of Ireland for Imperial affairs, it lies on 
these same persons to show that the principle of which 
they declare their approval is not self-destructive. A prin- 
ciple which involves its own negation is not a very sub- 
stantial rallying-point for doubting and dissatisfied par- 
tisans; and it appears to us that Mr. Cary, and those 
who wish, like him, to compound for present opposition by 
ises of provisional support in the future, have to choose 
—, a principle which they have expressly rejected and 
one which hopelessly eludes their grasp. 


INTEREST OUT OF CAPITAL. 


greg expediency of allowing undertakers of public works 
to pay interest on capital during construction is part of 
a larger question. Many economic disputes would be solved 
by a general acceptance of the principle that every man, as a 
rule, knows his own business best. The proposition might 
advantageously form a clause in the Constitution, if there 
was a Constitution or a fundamental law. Under the 
existing alternative of Parliamentary omnipotence there is 
reason to fear that the opposite theory might be preferred 
by the majority of the House of Commons, and especially by 
the newly-elected county members. Mr. Arca and his con- 
federates would compel owners either to cultivate land at a 
loss, or to make room for labourers who would perform the 
same operation with the same result. There are innumer- 
able other cases in which the enlightened legislators of the 
present day would desire to substitute their own judgment 
for the discretion of those who are to abide by the re- 
sults of economic experiments. The only cases in which 
the omnipotence of Parliament is not to be recognized are 
those in which its exercise is indispensable to the safety 
of the community. Mr. Sransrexp, President of the Local 
Government Board, having successfully provided for the 
diffusion of another class of diseases, intimates his opinion 
that small pox should also enjoy an unchecked career as soon 
as the House of Commons can be educated into the abandon- 
ment of compulsory vaccination. That liberty should be 
destroyed, except where it takes the form of license, is a 
principle unconsciously held by democratic philanthropists. 
‘The artificial rule which has for some years restrained the 
freedom of capitalists has also its origin in officious benevo- 
lence, The prohibition of paying interest during construction 
has been for many years maintained through a general and 
natural reliance on the authority of Lord Repespate. That 
able and zealous functionary has in his long tenure of office 
been a model Chairman of Committees, except that he has 
on some points sought to extend his control over the forms 
of private legislation to the substantial merits of the Bills 
which fell officially under his supervision. His motives 
have been uniformly upright and publie-spirited; but 
the opinions of the most experienced and sagacious 
of public functionaries ought not to acquire the force of 
law. Tothe supposed enactment which would secure to 
every person the absolute control of his own business, an 
interpretation clause should be added to the effect that 
corporations, actual or projected, should be included in the 
designation of persons. Private and public bodies have 
often tendencies to encroachment and usurpation which 
must be vigilantly watched and effectually restrained ; but 
as long as their freedom is strictly confined to their own 
internal affairs, they should be allowed to do as they please. 
There is no reason why shareholders should not be protected 
against directors, as by the Wharncliffe Standing Order, 


which requires the approval of the proprietors to be given 
to a Bill in the interval between the inquiries of the first 
and second House. In this case the person who is to 
exercise discretion is not the Board of Directors, but the 
whole corporate or quasi-corporate body. It is true it is the 
duty of Lord RepEsDALE and of the other proper authorities 
to take care that the control of the common affairs is not 
unduly assumed by the governing body. The substantial 
unanimity which prevails in the great majority of cases 
entitles the Company to an entire control of all matters 
which concern the promotion of the undertaking. The 
payment of interest on capital during construction is a 
question which concerns only those who have to borrow or 
lend the money. 

The disability which has caused an inconvenient delay in 
the commencement of certain great works was imposed at 
the instance of Lord RepespaLE many years ago for the 
avowed purpose of checking the construction of new rail- 
ways, which was, in his opinion, proceeding with dangerous 
rapidity. The determination of an economic question by a 
judicial personage involved an objectionable confusion of 
functions. It was not the business of a Chairman of 
Committees to promote or discourage any form of enter- 
prise which might for a time be popularly attractive. It 
is true that both Houses acquiesced in Lord Repgspaue’s 
judgment, but Parliament itself has no moral right to 
interfere with commercial speculation. It is possible 
that in some instances unsound undertakings may have 
been discouraged; but it is for capitalists, and not for 
Lords or Commons, to judge of the security and produc- 
tiveness of investments. It would be absurd to assume 
that all the works which Lord Reprspate’s intervention 
may have prevented from being constructed would not 
have been either directly or indirectly profitable. The 
public advantage of the undertakings must in all cases have 
been previously established to the satisfaction of both 
Houses. There are, perhaps, still sceptics who doubt the 
utility and the expected profits of the Manchester Ship 
Canal; but the Bill has passed Committees of both Houses 
after an unprecedentedly searching examination of its 
merits, and no private opinion can be equal in weight to the 
judgment of Parliament. The work can, of course, not be 
constructed unless capital can be found; and it appears 
that the Standing Order prevents or suspends the necessary 
subscription. The same ditliculty has occurred in the case 
of the Regent’s Canal Railway, and probably the decision 
which may be given on the two measures will serve as a 
precedent for the future. The Hull and Barnsley Rail- 
way had in a former year obtained a relaxation of the 
rule. 

When a borrower and a lender, or the manager of an 
industrial enterprise and a capitalist, have agreed on the 
terms of a pecuniary advance, there seems to be no reason 
for the intervention of a third party, even if Parliament 
itself should be the well-meaning intruder. Many uninvited 
counsellors have warned undertakers on one side, and in- 
tending subscribers on the other, that before profits begin to 
be earned there is no fund out of which interest can be paid 
except the capital which has been raised. It might have 
been supposed that such elementary instruction was hardly 
required by the comparatively intelligent classes which have 
money to invest, Their own demand is not for volunteer ad- 
vice, but for permission to do what they will with their own. 
The Board of the Manchester Ship Canal find that they 
cannot raise their capital on equally advantageous terms, 
or possibly that they cannot raise it all, unless they are 
enabled to comply with the demand of the Lancashire 
capitalists for payment of interest during construction. The 
Board happen to think the proposal perfectly reasonable, and 
they also claim permission to manage their own business, 
The barren demonstration that interest can in the first 
instance only be-paid out of capital has no influence on the 
practical judgment of either party. If the operation is dis- 
advantageous, the only sufferers will be voluntary victims, 
and they will certainly not have incurred risk of loss with. 
out ample warning. On the otber hand, compulsory pro- 
hibition will either prevent the construction of works 
which havé been sanctioned as useful, or it will compel 
the undertakers to raise their capital on unnecessarily 
onerous conditions. Unprejudiced and disinterested by- 
standers will perhaps not even be convinced that the 
theoretical objection to proposed payment of interest is con- 
clusive. As a general rule, a Joint-Stock Company ought 
to pursue the financial course which would commend it- 
self to the judgment of a private capitalist who might engage 
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in a similar enterprise. As he would necd no Parliamentary 
or extrinsic permission, he would, if he required all his 
available resources for the undertaking, reserve in the first 
instance any sum which might be required for his personal 

expenditure. A Joint-Stock Company takes the same 
precaution when it pays its shareholJers interest during 
construction. 

Investors, large and small, must live while they are waiting 
for the return which they hope to secure as the result of a 
judicious outlay. An owner of 10,000/. which has hitherto pro- 
duced a return of 400/. a year would be perplexed and incom- 
moded by a temporary intermission on a change of investment 
in the receipt of his ordinary income. It is true that he may 
guard against the inconvenience by private arrangements, as 
by a transfer in his domestic accounts of a certain sum from 
capital to revenue, or by loans contracted for the special 
purpose. The trouble involved in such processes has to be 
multiplied by the number of shareholders before its amount 
can be accurately estimated; and a certain percentage will 
be careless and negligent, with the consequence of more or 
less serious embarrassment. If the Company or the con- 
tractor pays interest during construction, the shareholders 
are borrowing their own money in a more convenient form. 
If the process involves any subsequent deterioration in the 
value of the shares, the loss is one of the conditions on 
which the capital has been subscribed. Opposition ofiered 
to the suspension of the Standing Order by the professed 
opponents of an undertaking would seem, in the majority of 
cases, to furnish an argument for granting the required per- 
mission. It is said that Lord Reprspate, finding that his 
objections to the proposed relaxation of the practice are likely 
to be overruled, has framed an alternative Standing Order 
for the purpose of warning intended shareholders of the 
illusory nature of a revenue which has not yet been earned. 
There can be no objection to any necessary or unnecessary 
caution which may be addressed to the timidity or prudence 
of any capitalist. The case would be entirely altered if the 
warning were still to be backed by coercion. Property 
cannot be too vigorously defended against external assail- 
ants; but as long as it is safe from outside attack, its only 
competent guardians and managers are those who happen to 
own it. 


MR. CARLYLE'S DESK. 


M® CARLYLE'S reputation has fallen on evil days 
and evil tongues. In the Academy, commonly a 
douce journal, “ no that ill to live wi’,” a critic has arisen 
who obliges the town with long extracts from his own 
autobiography. This genius explains the deeply interesting 
circumstances of his early education, by which he was 
enabled to discover the charlatanism of Mr. Cariyiz. In 
fact, “he ups and calls him all the horful names he can 
“take and lay his tongue to, which is plenty, Dupiey 
“ James,” if we may quote a favourite poet from memory. 
This is all very important, but not unintelligible. Future 
generations, if they read back numbers of the Academy, 
will understand why the Academic critic is so angry. He 
explains it himself as the result of his young career, and 
it is all sehr interessant. But the Standard man, being 
anonymous, cannot repeat the story of his birth and early 
training. In answer to the question, “ With whom can 
“ this critic have lived?” the Academy critic replies practi- 
cally that he did not live with anybody, “ Alone he did 
“ it,” whatever he has done. Perhaps the literary gentle- 
man in the Standard was also a lonely soul; perhaps he 
lived with people who could admire the following remarks. 

“ CaRLYLE,” says this authority, in a leading article— 
“ CARLYLE, with a self-conscious vanity that makes one 
*‘ smile and sneer at the same time, bequeathed specifically 
“the table at which he had written his chief works toa 
“ friend.” This means that he bequeathed to a friend the 
table at which he had written his chief works. ‘“ We cannot 
“ think of SaaksPearE doing that, or Gorrue either. It 
“ never entered their heads, we may be sure, to suppose 
“that their writing-tables were worth one fraction more 
“ than the writing-tables of other people.” 

But, if a friend had particularly requested Gorrne or 
SHAKsPEARE, when either was about to make his will, to 
bequeath him a writing-table, would the Standard gent have 
sneercd at SHAKSPEARE or GoETuE for complying? No 
more happened in CaRLyLz’s case. The fortunate owner 
of Carty.e’s writing-table is Mr. Justice Srernen. In 
a letter to the Standard he explains that he had been 
appointed Mr. Cartyue’s executor. Shortly afterwards, 


in the drawing-room of the house in Cheyne Walk, Mr, 
CarLyLe asked his friend to choose a picture, or article 
of furniture, as a memorial. Mr. Justice Sreruey, thus 
invited, selected the writing-table, partly because it was 
of little intrinsic value, partly because it was of pecu- 
liar make, and had long associations with Mr. Carty.e, 
No choice could possibly have been more natural and be- 
coming. Very naturally, too, the old author was pleased. 
The table had been in his wife’s family; it was “ remark- 
“ably solid,” as Cartyue’s table needed to be, and he 
had written all his books on it, except the Schiller. “ He 
“spoke almost with tears in his eyes,... . and with a 
“ feeling of earnest fatherly kindness.” Nothing could be 
more remote from self-conscious vanity than this bequest by 
an old and life-worn man of an old tool to a worthy work- 
man. But, even if CartyLe had, unsolicited, bequeathed 
this relic, it world ot follow that he was vain because he, 
like other people, knew what kind of relic of himself and 
his industry a friend was likely to value. The Standard will 
be sneering next at Rawpon Craw Ley’s vanity in the touch- 
ing bequest of “ my pistols, same I shot Captain Marker.” 

Mr. CarLyLe owes these late sneers and snaps mainly to 
another person than Sir James Srepuen. They are the 
consequences of indiscriminate anecdotage, and probably 
they will not cease from the land till people give up reading 
about and take to reading CaRLyLe. He was very far from 
a perfect character ; he was by no means in all ways and at 
all times a polished gentleman. He was self-conscious on 
his day, and he was rustic in his manner. So be it; but 
these are not the essential things to remember about 
CaRLYLE, though to some natures they may seem the most 
tempting and delightful details to mumble over. It is fair 
to add that the critic of the Academy who writes so much 
about his hero, himself, avers that he found out Mr. 
CartyLe’s failings with no help from Mr. Froupz. Alone 
he did it, once more. 


THE ARBUD MASSACRE, 


ik is not surprising to learn that the massacre of Count 
Porro’s party at Arbud, near Gildezza, has created a 
great sensation in Rome. The incident, which is far from 
new in the history of African exploration, is the most strik- 
ing thing of the kind that has happened since the slaughter 
of Colonel FLinpers’s expedition in the country of the 
Touaregs. According to the reports given as yet, nine 
Europeans appear to have perished—Count Porro himself, 
and his colleague, Count CoccasTeLii, Professor Lincata, 
Drs. Gorrarp! and ZANNINI, Signors RoMAGNoL and Brancul, 
commercial agents, and two white servants. The event is 
melancholy enough. Whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom or prudence of the explorers, nobody can be other 
than sorry to hear that they have been cut off in a violent 
way. Their fate isall the more deplorable because it affords 
one more proof of the great difficulties which lie in the way 
of all efforts to open the interior of Africa to peaceful 
trade. The country in which they perished lies to the 
south and south-east of Abyssinia, and must be crossed by 
all caravans trying to reach the interior from the re- 
cently-acquired Italian posts on the Red Sea and Gulf of 
Aden. It is ruled, or at least dominated, by a potentate 
known as the Ameer of Harrar. This chief, who has 
doubtless been well informed as to what was passing in the 
Soudan, seems to have a rooted objection to the intrusion of 
Europeans into his country, and a not unnatural readiness 
to take extreme measures to keep them out. His violence 
towards Count Porro and his party is sufficient proof that 
he will do his utmost to make the possession of ports on the 
coast as nearly as may be useless to Europeans. 

There will benodifference of opinionas to the unpleasantness 
of all this among those who are at all interested in what goes 
on in that out-of-the-way corner of the world. It would be in- 
finitely more convenient, no doubt, if Ameers of Harrar and 
such-like princes would receive scientific exploring parties and 
commercial travellers in a friendly spirit. So much may be 
considered as taken for granted, but it does not follow that 
we are to accept the deductions which the Italians have 
been drawing from the circumstances attending the destruc- 
tion of Count Porro’s expedition. It seems that at Rome 
they think that the responsibility of the English repre- 
sentative is pledged in this affair, and that England ought 
to do something vigorous, or let Italy do it, for the castiga- 


_tion of the Ameer of Harrar.. Now, in the extremely im- 


probable case of the Italian Government deciding to make 
war on the Ameer of Harrak, it will doubtless be left to use 
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jis discretion, but where does the résponsibility of this 
country come in? According to the facts as far as 
they are yet known, English officers have been very 
careful to guard themselves against being made respon- 
sible for Count Porro’s expedition; and so, for the 
matter of that, have his own countrymen. When the 
Count reached Aden with an expedition composed of 
fourteen persons, which was to have been guarded by an 
escort of fifty natives armed with guns, he was warned 
by the Italian Consul to keep at a respectful distance from 
the Ameer of Harrar, who was notoriously fanatical 
and unfriendly to Europeans. Major Hunrer, the English 
representative, as he is rather vaguely called, repeated the 
warning, and declined to answer for the safety of the 
Italians if they persisted in making their way to Harrar. 
Count Porro did persist. He cut the number of his expe- 
dition down, crossed over to Zeila with letters of introduc- 
tion to the English agent, Captain Kine, who was to see 
him safe to Gildezza, but not to be answerable for him any 
further. It would seem that Count Porro tried to hire an 
escort for himself from among the Gallas, but none of them 
would risk himself within reach of the Ameer AspuUL 
Auta. In spite of these repeated warnings from his own 
countrymen, from two English representatives, and in the 
face of the refusal of the Gallas to go towards Harrar, Count 
Porro persisted in pushing on, and met the reception he 
had been warned to expect. We are quite prepared to 
acknowledge that the Count was a gallant gentleman, and 
we should have been very glad to see him return successful. 
His expedition, none the less, was one of those which are 
only to be justified by success, to use a handy stock phrase, 
Sieh 4a eens seem to say so, his blood is on his own 
head. It would be intolerable if the English Government 
were to be held responsible whenever an adventurous for- 
eigner came to one of its outposts, and, in the face of remon- 
strances from its officers, persisted in forcing his way among 
fanatical and bloodthirsty savages. If such an interpreta- 
tion of its duties were accepted, it would be at the mercy of 
every madman. We do not say Count Porro was to be 
described by that name, but he was plainly rashly adven- 
turous. These pioneers of civilization give, to put it plainly, 
quite trouble enough without the power to make us respon- 
sible for their safety; and, if they had it, it takes no 
ag paay sagacity to see that they would create little wars 

r us on all hands. It used to be said that the missionary 
was the forerunner of the soldier; but in these days his 
place is being rapidly taken by the scientific explorer and 
the commercial traveller. 


A BROTH OF A BOY. 


HORN lambs as Englishmen are, the wind is occasion- 

ally tempered to them in wonderful ways. It was by a 
truly providential gift that man was endowed with an in- 
ability to contemplate unceasingly the tragical side of any 
particular complication wrought by an inscrutable destiny, 
and enabled now and then to ease strains on the mind, 
which, if unintermittent, might probably prove fatal, by 
enjoying some purely ridiculous episode in the march of un- 
pleasant events. To descend from the general to the parti- 
cular, let us, in the moments when we are most disposed to 
out against Providence for having permitted us to be 
cted with Mr. Giapstoyg, be just enough to return 
thanks that we also have Lord Currrox. This young noble- 
man was pleasant when he had searchings of soul about 
vaccination, and delightful when he denounced the sordid 
feudality Lae was it the feudal sordidity?) of certain lewd 
Justices of peace who permitted a criminal process to be 
entertained against a vassal, ceorl, or retainer of his—actu- 
ally of Lord Curtow’s! But his pronunciamiento on the 
expropriation of Irish landlords cuts the record. 
_ The editor of the appropriately entitled Freeman's Journal 
was privileged to give Lord Ciirton’s essay to the world. 
The freeman for whom this journal is published is known 
to be that particularly free freeman who elects the Parnellite 
man of his choice without so much as a hint of suggestion 
from Mr. Parnewu, and shows by the striking coincidence 
of his unshackled wishes with those of his leader how true 
it is that one great mind closely resembles another. But 
this by the way. Lord Cuirron’s purpose is to show that 
the Land Purchase Bill ought to be passed. This he does 
by proving that it is quite unn . But it is worth 
while to follow him through the steps. In the first place, 
“ It is generally known that I [Lord Cuirron] am a strong 


“ supporter of national self-government, commonly called 
“ Home Rule, for Ireland.” No one would dispute that 
the support which Lord Ciirron deigns to give, whether 
to anti-vaccination or to anything else, is strong. It 
braces the nerves of his friends, and causes the hearts of 
his enemies to quake, It is not likely that Mr. GLapsToNE 
would persevere in his scheme if it were one of which Lord 
Cuirton did not approve, and therefore the determination 
of the latter to “ support the Bills” is one of grave national 
importance. But, however strong is the support which Lord 
Curton has it in his power to offer, and perhaps because he 
is so well aware of its strength, he would not offer it if he 
thought that he (Lord Currton) would be ruined by its 
success. Not that he has any vulgar fear of ruin for him- 
self; he has not “ at pre-ent any reasonable apprebension 
“ of being reduced to indigence by any conceivable legis- 
“ation in England or Ireland.” Buta man, especially a 
nobleman, must think of his creditors. And Lord Ciarton 
has “There are certain bits of 
re r in the possession of my bankers which I have no 
. Foht to make a present of to my political allies.” It 
must be owned that the reasoning here is not of superhuman 
lucidity, but it is pretty clear that Lord Cuirton feels bound 
“ to support the Bills” in more senses than one. Anyhow, 
if Lord Crirron thought the Land Purchase Bill would 
injuriously affect his prospect of meeting his liabilities, he 
doubts whether he “ could, in honour as a debtor, continue 
“ to support ” the projects of the Prime Muyister. Lord 
Currron is a patriot so far as he can afford it, and no 
further. How can England be sufficiently grateful for the 
hope of such an hereditary legislator as this ? 
ratitude is also due to Lord Ciirron for a description of 

his father, the Earl of Daryizy. It must be given entire. 
“I [Lord Cxirtoy] have not often the pleasure of agreeing 
“ with the noble Earl, who is a strong Tory or Conservative 
= lewrely his son ought to know which !] of the intellectual 
“ Eton and Oxford type [Lord Cuirron was at Eton and 
“ Oxford] of Lords Satissury and Carnarvon, who are his 
“ school friends [happy lords!]}, not at all of the modern 
“ bourgeois Jingo or Orange type.” But on this occasion 
Lord Cuirton for once has the pleasure of agreeing with 
the noble Earl, and he proceeds to show, with considerable 
judgment, and by the use of divers fair and reasonable 
arguments, that no Land Purchase Bill is wanted at all, 
and that landlords in Ireland ought not to be expropriated, 
but should be left to do the best they can for and with their 

roperty. Wherefore Lord Ciirton gives his support to 
Mr, Giapstone’s Bills (since he can at the same time 
prepare to meet his own). 


CANADIAN FISHERIES, 


~— periodic dispute on the Canadian Fisheries is once 
more assuming an acute form. A Canadian revenue 
cruiser is said to have seized an American fishing-vessel for 
an alleged violation of law; and though the report has 
not been confirmed, some act of the kind is thought to 
be likely to occur. The circumstances of the case, if 
the account proves to be true, are not fully stated; but 
probably the American boat had entered Canadian waters 
for some other than procuring shelter, fuel, 
water, or repairs. the treaty of 1818 American 
vessels are expressly prohibited from making use of 
Canadian ports or waters for purposes of trade, for the 
enlistment of seamen, or for the purchase of general sup- 
plies. The words of the treaty are clear ; but its provisions 
in the course of seventy years have frequently been modified 
or suspended, and during the continuance of the reciprocity 
arrangement between the United States and Canada the 
treaty was temporarily superseded. The advocates of the 
American claims now contend that the reciprocity treaty 
or understanding, though it has since been repealed, has 
had the effect of permanently conferring on American 
fishermen the right to enter Canadian waters for all 
purposes connected with their calling, such as the replenish- 
inent of their stores or the purchase of bait. There is also 
a long-standing controversy on the meaning of some of the 
clauses of the treaty. American fishing-vessels being ex- 
cluded from Canadian bays interpret the word as applying 
only to small indentations of the coast, such pay ws of 
which the entrance between the bounding headlands is only 
six miles wide, The Canadians, on the other hand, rely- 
ing on the literal meaning of the words, insist on the ex- 
clusion of their rivals from the great Bay of Fundy, which 
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separates Nova Scotia from New Brunswick. It has long 
since been found impossible to ascertain the intentions of 
the original negotiators of the Peace of 1783, or even of 
the diplomatists who were supposed to have settled the 
question in 1818. An international agreement, unlike an 
Act of Parliament, sometimes becomes more intelligible 
‘when its history and the preliminary discussions are after- 
wards studied ; but in all the Fishery negotiations it would 
seem that the diplomatists engaged were more anxious to 
adjourn and to delay decisions than to preclude the possi- 
bility of future misunderstandings. _ 

The controversy is complicated by the ambiguous position 
of Canada, as one of the parties ory. interested. The 
Dominion is a partially independent community, and yet, as 
a nominal dependency of England, represented in foreign 
transactions by the Imperial Government. In a certain sense 
the English nation, though it has no immediate interest in 
the disputes, will be held responsible for the acts of Canadian 
revenue cruisers, which may possibly be in the wrong. It 
might have been hoped that the representative character 
of the English Government might have been on all sides 
practically regarded as a constitutional fiction ; but in this 
‘ease the operation of a Canadian officer, obeying the orders 
of his own Government, might at any time threaten a 
troublesome collision with the United States. The result 


is the more provoking because a Canadian officer in com- | 8S 


mand would probably not recognize the authority of the 

rial Government if it attempted to rescind the orders 
of the Navy Department of Canada. The American Govern- 
ment will not regret the opportunity of giving a prac- 
tical demonstration of the inconvenience which may some- 
times arise from the relations between the Empire and 
the Colonies. A solution of the dispute which should tend 
to weaken the federal bond of the colonial system would 
perhaps be as welcome to the Americans as a diplomatic 
triumph over England with or without the participation of 
Canada. There is no reason to expect that the Imperial 
‘Government will raise any question as to its responsibility. 
The English Minister at Washington has recently been 
engaged in negotiations on the subject of the Fisheries, with 
the purpose of making an amicable settlement, which unfor- 
tunately seems for the present unattainable. 

The English proposal of a Convention or Commission 
with full power to arrange all disputes relating to the 
Fisheries was approved by the PresipEnt, and submitted to 
the Senate. Unluckily the majority is, on other grounds, 
not in harmony with the Presipent, and the Republicans 
have not abandoned their long-established policy of ex- 
hibiting unfriendly feelings to England. The Senate ac- 
cordingly resolved, in language of which the full meaning 
seems doubtful, that it was not expedient that Congress 
should provide for the Convention. The phrase may possibly 
involve a suggestion that the Presipenr can himself take 
the. necessary steps, without pledging Congress to an 
approval .of his policy; but the immediate effect of the 
resolution of the Senate is to interrupt or close this negotia- 
tion ; and some Senators take occasion to prepare the way for 
directly hostile measures. Mr. Frye, Senator for Maine, gave 
notice that, as soon as an American fishing-boat was seized 
by a Canadian cruiser, he would move a resolution for the 
total exclusion of English vessels from every port on the 
American coast. It is scarcely to be supposed that a grave 
legislative body can be capable of so wholly unprovoked an 
outrage, which would approximate to a declaration of war ; 
yet, according to some newspaper rumours, the SECRETARY 
of Stare inclines to the course recommended by Mr. Frve. 
The only argument which was advanced by the bellicose 
Senator was even more deliberately offensive than his reso- 
lution. He professed not to fear any resistance on the part 
of England, because, as he said, no other country was under 
so heavy a mortgage to keep the peace. In the West, as in 
the East, the dictatorship of a politician who has no sense 
of national honour encourages insult and encroachment on 
the part of all the enemies of England. The cause or pretext 
of Mr. Frye’s animosity is still unknown, unless he is a 
candidate for the votes of the allies of Mr. GLapsTonr’s new 
allies. 

. Although an embargo on English ships is not likely to 
be instituted, there is too much reason to fear that 
an embarrassing controversy may be impending. It ap- 
pears from some statements that there are even more 
than three ies to the dispute; for the “Down East 
“ Fishermen,” as they are called, including perhaps some of 
Mr. Frysz’s constituents, prefer a rigid system of protection 
for their own industry to any participation in foreign 
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fisheries. They are, it seems, “ dead-set against any renewal 
“ of reciprocal relations between this country and Canada 
“ on the subject of the Fisheries. They have professed entire 
“ willingness to give up the privilege of fishing within the 
“ three-mile limit, and to fall back on the protection afforded 
“ by the treaty of 1818, provided the duty on Canadian fish 
“is maintained.” These unambitious marine protectionists 
are well aware that the Canadian Fisheries are more 
ductive than their own. It is for this reason that fish 

the Northern waters is to be excluded ; and they prefer the 
simple process of taxing their fellow-citizens and neighbours 
to a troublesome and possibly hostile competition with 
their Canadian rivals. Schemes of monopoly are generally 
received with favour by Congress; but a measure which 
would encourage the production of foreign commodities 
would jar on patriotic sympathies. The Canadians have 
little to hope from the co-operation of the “Down 
“ Easters.” 

The English nation and Government may be said to 
occupy the unenviable position of a trustee who is through 
circumstances unable to compromise a litigation from which 
he can by no possibility gain any personal advantage. The 
resemblance is still closer when the trustee is advised that 
he is personally liable for costs. Indeed, if Senator Frye 
has his way, the nominal defendant will find that proceed- 
i commence with the issue of execution against his 
goods, Probably the Presipent and Cabinet, having once 
approved of the principles of a Joint Commission, will 
devise some arrangement which will have the same effect, 
while it may be free from the technical objections which 
were discovered x har Senate. It is possible that, even if 
the difficulties at Washington were overcome, Canada would 
throw impediments in the way of an amicable settlement. 
The Fisheries are valuable in themselves, and they are still 
more highly prized because they have provided matters of 
dispute for the whole century which has ela since the 


_establishment of American Independence. The threats and 


the occasional injustice to which Canada has been ex- 
posed strengthen the general indisposition to give way to 
American encroachments. Nevertheless, the able Minister 
of the Dominion must be well aware that it is in almost all 
cases the interest of the weaker party to close a serious 
dispute. The American demands have sometimes appeared 
litigious, and they have often been expressed in irritati 

language; but the war which has more than once seem 

likely to result from the conflict of irreconcilable claims has 
never occurred. The Colonists have also blamed the mother- 
country for lukewarmness, but on insufficient grounds. 
The Cabinet of the Dominion, now in Session at Ottawa, 
will probably do its utmost to find some amicable solution. 


THE WATCH ON THE TABLE, 


T'HE conveniences and inconveniences of that remarkable 

institution the European Concert have been illustrated 
in a very interesting fashion during the past week. It 
seemed at the beginning of it as if the only sensible or 
possible policy with the Greeks and their Priwe Minister 
were going to be adopted, as if the watch would be laid 
upon the table, and as if Greece would be told that the 
time for vapouring was past. Nor is there any doubt that 
the arrival of the eight ships at Phalerum loosened the 
knees of M. Detyannis and his valiant fellows very con- 
siderably. But, unfortunately, the Concert, though it had 
its instruments ready, was not ready to play, and the—shall 
we say the second violin#—had disappeared unaccountably. 
Not to keep up a troublesome metaphor, the curious inter- 
vention of France is susceptible of more than one or two 
quite different interpretations. Perhaps M. pe Freycinet 
wished to do Greece a real service; perhaps he wished to 
mar the plans which are supposed to find favour with Ger- 
many and are known to find favour with England ; perhaps 
he was only very good-natured; perhaps he wanted to 
create a new part for France, which might give her a little 
prominence. It is difficult, however, to see that his inter- 
ference has been other than mischievous, and not very easy 
to see how it could have been other than mischievous. It 
has created the impression that the want of concert in the 
European Concert is even greater than was supposed ; it 
has afforded M: Detyannts an occasion, if not an excuse, 
for a new piece of impudence in sending round a Note to 
the effect that the Powers “ought to be satisfied ” with the 
assurances given to France—which assurances appear to be 
of the most uncertain kind possible. And it has, of neces- 
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sity, perplexed and confused the administration of the 
ultimatum. 
That ultimatum has, however, been administered, but in 
a fashion strongly marked with the hesitation and want of 
judgment (not to say with the evident signs of diverging 
rposes) which have distinguished the whole action of the 


Powers. There was no conceivable reason for granting | P* 


eight days to Greece. Twenty-four hours would have been 
ample in any case, and it must have been certain to every 
man who has observed the Detyannis policy of alternate 
shuffle and brag that the longer the time granted the 

ter chance of evasion of some sort would there be. The 
shock of the sudden appearance of a hostile fleet very 
soon wears off when that fleet appears and disappears, 
waits about for the good pleasure of the threatened party, 
detaches its ships and re-detaches them, and altogether 
neglects in the very act of illustrating it the proverb that 
familiarity breeds contempt. It is indeed still probable 
that the valiant Greek threats of resisting all the world 
in arms will <ollapse at the first gun fired. But it 
was a thousand pities to lose the effect of the ultima- 
tum when it had been at last “got presented,” as Mr. 
CaRLYLE would have said; and the double danger of a 
diplomatic wriggle of some sort on the part of the Greek 
Minister, and of provocation, at last successful, on the 
part of the Greek generals, should have warned those 
concerned to lose no time. They chose, however, to lose 
it, and at the time of writing nothing is settled except 
that M. DeLyannis promises to disarm at his own good time, 
and that the population of Athens are protesting that fear is 
the very last sentiment that has, will have, or can have any 
domination over their most valiant and Hellenic souls. It 
isan old maxim of all wise authorities, from head-masters 
of schools upwards, that you should be as slow as possible 
to issue an ultimatum and as quick as possible to execute it. 
The Powers seem to have remembered the first half of the 
caution, no doubt—to have remembered it, indeed, a great 
deal too well. But they appear, most unfortunately, never 
to have heard or to have entirely forgotten the second. 


If there were any doubt about the merits of the case, it 
would have been of course well to exercise the greatest 
tenderness for Greece; but there is none. The Daily News, 
a newspaper which is developing much unconscious humour, 
observes sadly that it “would have preferred that coercion 
“ should be applied to Turkey,” on the principle, no doubt not 
quite unknown to some guardians of the peace, of promptly 
arresting the assaulted party; but even the Daily News 
admits that in the circumstances it does not quite see how 
that could be done. With regard to the contention between 
Professor Hottanp and Professor Freeman as to the inter- 
pretation of the Treaty of Berlin, that may be judged from 
two points of view. If it is to be judged from that of 
the diplomatic and legal expert, it is sufficient to say that 
Professor Houuanp has no superior in England in that capa- 
city, and few equals in Europe; while, great as are no 
doubt the “unexhausted potentialities” (to borrow a term 
from the discussion itself) of knowledge, whenever Professor 
Freeman is concerned, he has not hitherto been acknow- 
ledged as an authority on any history later than the middle 
ages, or on the formal construction of treaties at any time. 
If we leave this and go to the standpoint of the plain man, 
which Mr. Freeman himself prefers, it is sufficient to say 
that not one single instance of a wrong recently done by 
Turkey to Greece has been even produced by the wildest 
Philhellene, while it is a notorious fact that Greek military 
parations have been harassing and threatening Turkey, 
have been putting her to heavy expense, and have been 
‘menacing danger to the general for months 
That Turkey should play the lamb’s part in the fable may 
or may not be a new thing in history ; there are some who 
would say that it is at any rate a novelty of some 
years’, if not some decades’, standing. But that it is 
her part now can only be denied by those who, like 
Mr. Freeman, consider that anybody, whatever his title, 
provided he calls himself by the name of a people who at 
any time possessed any some en held by Turkey has a clear 
casus belli and a clear claim for restitution at any moment 
and in any fashion that he chooses to urge either. The appli- 
cation of the same doctrine, say to England, would a 
little awkward. 

In truth, however, no attempt at argument is brought 
forward by any of the upholders of the “ Greek claims,” as 
they are called—that is to say, the claims which consist in 
the fact that B has got something which A would like to 
have, But for the underhand motives and interests which 


have been more than once glanced at, the conduct in which 
the Greeks have indulged for the last half-year would not 
and could not have been permitted for one moment. That 
it has been permitted is undoubtedly due to the said 
underhand interests and motives; and we do some Phil- 
hellenes at least the justice to believe that they are not 
rticularly proud of the reasons which have hitherto 
shielded their favourite. Difficult as it is to believe that 
this shielding can go on much longer, the meddlesome action 
of France may not impossibly produce new trouble. It may 
be taken as certain that the action of the Greek Ministry 
has not been promoted by any really patriotic motives. 
The character of Greek politicians does not, as a rule, stand 
high ; but those whose character stands highest are, with 
very rare exceptions, and those chiefly of subordinate ' posi- 
tion, either not responsible for or directly opposed to the 
policy of bluster which M. Detyannis favours, which is 
plunging Greece into serious financial difficulties, and which, 
if it were persevered in a little too long, might lead to 
disasters still more serious. That the whole affair is a 
mere political tripotage, such as unfortunately English- 
men have at the present moment little reason to speak 
pharisaically about, is as certain as anything can be in 
politics; and the reasons which have prevented it from 
being peremptorily stopped are not more creditable than 
those which have brought it about. It may be hoped, 
though not with any great confidence, that a few hours 
may see the end at last, and after a scandalously long 
toleration, of a state of things disgraceful to those princi- 
pally concerned, and not creditable to any except to Turkey, 
which has shown very remarkable moderation and good 
sense throughout the whole affair. 


THE LITERARY RESURRECTION MAN, 


TZ, misht have been hoped that, we had heard the last of 


the “ Pimlico Poisoning Case,” with its meanly hideous 
surroundings and its loathsome medical details, But those, 
if there were any, who indulged in such an expectation 
reckoned without their interviewer. The interviewer is on 
his last legs. Happily the thing has been overdone, and 
the public is heartily sick of the nonsense which vanity 
talks to impertinence. Still the decaying nuisance is not 
absolutely dead, and some one has thought it worth while 
to report a conversation with Dr. Leacn. Dr. Leacn, it 
may be necessary to remind our readers, is the scientific 
witness in the Pimlico case who had to be requested by the 
Judge to think less of himself and more of “the solemn 
“ inquiry in which they were engaged.” This is the sort of 
remark which, administered publicly by a person in autho- 
rity, might well have assuaged, at least for a time, the most 
passionate craving for notoriety. Dr. Leacn, however, was 
not to be suppressed. Just as though he had received a 
delicate compliment, and been favourably brought under 
the notice of his profession, he published within a day or 
two of the verdict a long letter on himself, thinly dis- 
guised as a testimony to Mrs. Barrierr’s innocence, which 
had been already vindicated by the jury. Since Mrs. 
Bartierr cannot be tried again, and since she has re- 
fused a delicate offer to take part in dramatic repre- 
sentations, she might surely be left in peace. “ Mra 
“ Bartiett has disappeared from her pedestal, and van- 
“ished from the eye of the world as surely as though she 
“ had tottered down those awful steps which lead from the 
“Old Bailey dock a condemned woman.” Such are the 
Bible words of a gentleman who has had “ a midnight con- 
“ versation with Dr. Leacu.” This conversation may 
challenge, for sheer fatuity, comparison with any dialogue 
ever recorded on the most perishable paper, even in the 
journal with the smallest circulation in the world. It has, 
however, a passing interest, because it seems to represent the 
nadir of interviewing, and to promise a cessation of that 
social pest. We seem to have touched bottom. Every man 
by “interviewing” his housemaid, or his cabman, or his 
barber, or the porter of his club, or even his representative 
in the House of Commons, may arrive at something more 
interesting and important than the remarks of Dr. Leacu 
in the silence of the night. The interviewer seems to have 
been worthy of the interviewee. Quis separabit ? 

At what time it became professional etiquette for medical 
gentlemen to gossip for the benefit of the public about their 
impressions of their patients, and the evidence given by 
themselves in criminal trials, we do not know.. If Dr. 


Leacu has sinned in that direction, he should readily obtain 
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pardon for the contempt into which he has helped to bring 
the business of “our representative.” Dr. Lzacn, whose 
private views on the nature of evidence must be decidedly 
eccentric, supported “the hypothesis of the Judge that the 
“ dead man took the fatal draught in his craving for sleep ” 
in the following remarkable manner :—“ A couch was drawn 
“ up to the fireside, and represented the low camp bed on 
* which Mr. Bartuett died. The doctor, still pale from his 
“ cares, threw himself down on bis right side, slowly ex- 
“tended his left arm towards the mantelshelf above him, 
“his fingers clasped the bottle, drew it slowly towards his 
“ mouth, taking care to keep his limbs rigid, replaced the 
“ bottle, and fell back.” The question being, so far as there 
is any question left, whether it was possible for Mr. 
Bagtett to poison himself by drinking chloroform without 
screaming from pain loud enough to awaken his wife, Dr. 
Leacu proves that a man may drink a glass of water while 
he lies on a sofa. If Dr. Leacn’s name is not Danret, it 
ought to be. “ It is highly interesting,” says Silliness, “ to 
“ask a medical expert who has just been the most im- 
“ portant witness in a great criminal trial what means he 
“himself would adopt in case he wished to commit a 
“ murder.” Mrs. Bartiett’s trial had nothing great about 
it except its length, and no sensible person who read 
Dr. Leacn’s evidence would wish to ask him any question 
whatever. If Dr. Leacu wanted to kill anybody, he would 
use chloroform. How we are not told. There would not 
have been the slightest harm in telling. No sane murderer 
would adopt the method on the recommendation of Dr. 
Leacu. Dr. Leacu, whose style is worthy of the senti- 
ments which it cannot always conceal, admires Mrs. 
Bartietr’s “unostentatious nerve,” and called upon her 
two hours after her acquittal. These are really the most 
important facts elicited at the interview, except that Dr. 
Leacu wanted to chloroform [and to kill?] “our represen- 
“ tative.” Unhappily he was not allowed to do that, owing 
to the failure of that gentleman’s “ unostentatious nerve.” 
But he has metaphorically chloroformed the abominable art 
and mystery of “ interviewing,” having, indeed, per- 
formed for it the historic service rendered to ostracism by 
HyYPERBOLUS. 


THE LABOUR WAR. 


HE last detail of what is called the labour war, or 
“the boycott,” or, less frequently, the railway strike, 

in the United States, illustrates the character of the move- 
ment very sufficiently well. A goods train has been 
wrecked on one of the lines of the Missouri Pacific Railway, 
the stoker and brakesman were killed, and the driver was 
fatally injured. This cowardly crime was the work of the 
Knights of Labour, and has been committed as part of 
their effort to overcome the Company’s determination to 
maintain some degree of independence in the management 
of its affairs. Putting aside for a moment the question 
how far attacks of this kind are likely to frighten the 
capitalists who own the line into submission, it is worth 
noting as typical of the working of this organized terrorism 
that the immediate sufferers belong to the very class 
which the Knights of Labour profess to wish to help. 
Whether the weaithy men who are interested in the GouLp 
system are impressed or not by the outrage at Wyandotte, 
Kansas, it is certain that two workmen have been killed 
on the spot and a third mortally hurt. In a very compact 
and impressive form this is a type of what the Knights of 
Labour are doing all over the south-west of the United 
States. There has for a generation or so been such a general 
predisposition to give sentimental sympathy to any move. 
ment which professes to be made on behalf of the working 
class that the really villanous nature of what the Knights 
of Labour are doing has some chance of not being properly 
estimated. A very excellent article published in the Nation 
of the 15th of April puts the real nature of the thing in its 
proper light. The writer explains that there is no question 
ofa strike. The League is not trying either to raise wages 
or to prevent them from falling. It is simply making a 
determined attempt to get the control of the railways, and 
through them of the whole industry of the south-west of the 
United States. The correspondent of the Nation would 
seem to have underestithated the amount of opposition the 
Knights were likely to meet either from the community or 
from the authorities of the States. Since he has written 
there have been signs that a firm line will be taken in dealing 
with the terrorists, and in some quarters they have suffered 
unequivocal defeat, Still his miscalculation, if it turns out 


that he has miscalculated, does not affect the value of hig 
evidence. His description of the tactics used in this labour 
war is not the less valuable because the reaction which he, 
in common with all reasonable observers, foresaw has come 
sooner than he expected. 

Put briefly, the strategy of the Knights may be said to be 
terrorism of the most brutal kind, exercised on their own 
class for the purpose of putting indirect pressure on the 
capitalists. When Mr. Irons, who seems to be the master 
of the League in the South-west, decided to bring matters to 
a crisis at St. Louis, he ordered his obedient followers to 
force on a general strike. The means adopted were of the 
well-known kind. “The thousands of employés who were 
“serving the Company directly or indirectly, from the 
“ best-paid artisan down to the day labourer and the poor 
“women who scrub the cars, were waited upon by a 
“ ¢ committee,’ and ‘requested’ to stop work instanter.” 
The word request was used simply for the look of the 
thing, and to give the Knights an excuse for saying that 
they only used persuasion. As a matter of fact, the 
“ request” was backed up by violence pure and simple. 
The openly violent attacks on the property of the Company 
were only the smaller part of the general terrorism. Work- 
people were intimidated by picketing and similar methods. 
The effects of “the boycott” were greater indirectly than 
directly. Large numbers of workmen, who lived by the 
general traffic which feeds all railways, were deprived of 
employment. When the want of coal compelled many 
manufacturers to cease work, their hands were, as a matter 
of course, deprived of employment and wages. Boot and 
cigar-makers who did not obtain the certificate of the 
Knights were immediately marked out for attack, and their 
workmen had to suffer with the rest. It would be tedious, 
even if it were possible, to name the innumerable ways in 
which this resolute attempt of a Trade-Union to ruin 
every place of business not affiliated to itself must have 
worked. One thing, however, all the various workings of 
“the Boycott” have in common, and that is the misery 
they bring on the poorest and weakest of the working class, 
Many of the men who belong to the League have dis- 
covered that they are being used without the slightest 
scruple by the chiefs to carry out their political objects, 
Now this ought to bring about the speedy ruin of the 
Knights of Labour. There is something particularly re- 
volting in the spectacle of tens of thousands of industrious 
men and women compelled to submit to loss of work and 
wages at the simple command of an obscure wirepuller. 
Americans are in the habit of submitting to an amount 
of petty class tyranny unheard of in countries which 
talk a good deal less about their freedom ; but this 
insolent attempt at dictation ought to rouse the community 
to act in its own defence. It is obvious that the Knights 
have been successful in cowing the authorities both in the 
several States and at Washington to a shameful extent. 
The approaching elections, as the Correspondent of the 
Nation puts it—and it must be remembered that elections 
always are approaching in the United States—have weighed 
on the holders of office in the South-Western States, who 
have hung back from offending an important vote. They 
have probably a well-grounded belief that the Knights of 
Labour will use the same methods to carry candidates of 
their own as they have employed to force on and prolo 
the strike. Neither is there any reason why they shoul 
not be as successful in terrorizing voters as workpeople. 
President CiEveLanD has intervened with a message 
to Congress which can have been sent with no other 
object than to try to pacify the leaders of the strike. 
The Presment does not ask Congress to take steps to 
secure the rights of American citizens, He proposes, 
under cover of a few commonplaces about the faults on 
both sides, that the Federal Government should establish 
a species of Board of Arbitrators to patch up quarrels 
between workmen and employers. It would indeed be 4 
“ new departure” if the Government of the United States 
were to undertake the regulation of industry, for that is 
what the Presment's Board would do if it proved of any 
value at all. But Mr. Cievetanp’s proposal need not be 
credited with being consciously aimed at so large a plan as 
that. It has much more the air of being a sop to the labour 

. There is very little probability that it will be of 
much value for that purpose. The Knights of Labour are 
attempting to make themselves masters of the situation to 
control the Federal Government, and not merely to secure 
its friendly offices as an arbitrator. 


The long letter from Belgium in the Zimes of Wednesday 
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deals with a European phase of the same question. The 
writer argues, and apparently on solid grounds, that the 
late outbreak may be shortly renewed and on a more serious 
scale. It is certainly a very serious feature in the situation 
that the small tradesmen seem to be acting, or to be pre- 
to act, with the workmen. Both are suffering, and 

th are disposed to take part in violent attempts to extort 
more money out of the great industries. In this case, too, 
it is particularly necessary to avoid confusing the issues by 
sentimental considerations. The workmen are ill paid, the 
small tradesmen who have given them credit are threatened 
with bankruptcy, and the great manufacturing Companies have 
occasionally used their power harshly. All these things are 
doubtless true, but it is not the less certain that any attempt 
to seek a remedy in violence would be little better than 
insane, or that the popular leaders and journalists who are 
trying to hurry on another outbreak are pests who ought 
to be suppressed. It is provable that Belgian industry is not 
at this moment gaining profits out of which better wages 
can be paid. This is the one satisfactory answer to the 
Socialist writers. If they succeed in their efforts to bring 
about more rioting, they can only do unmixed mischief ; and 
as this consideration deprives thein of all right to sym- 
pathy, so it makes it the duty of the Government to 
prevent them from carrying their seditious schemes into 


| 


WOMEN AND MANNERS IN THE POST OFFICE. 


HERE has been a lively, if rather one-sided, correspond- 

ence in the Standard on the behaviour of female 
clerks to male customers in the postal department. The 
complaint is an old, perhaps a stock one. It has no 
doubt been a good deal exaggerated, with rbetorical or 
facetious intent, by some of those conducting the correspond- 
ence aforesaid. “ Old things need not be therefore true.” 
But neither, as Mr. Ciroven implics, are they necessarily 
false ; and it is to be feared that the young women who con- 
descend to serve the public for remuneration as telegraphists 
are a little too anxious to repudiate the character of public 
servants. Greatly as we are all indebted to them for their 
kind attention to our affairs, they should deign to remember 
that even the poor creatures on the other side of the 
counter are vertebrate animals, possessed, according to all 
the soundest theologians, of immortal souls. A manner 
which, as Mr. Justice MauLE somewhat profanely put it, 
would be distinctly offensive from Gop A.micuty to a 
Dlackbeetle, is not that which should be cultivated by 
telegraph clerks, even when they wear petticoats—an 
expression in which we trust there lurks no conventional 
impropriety. Less harm, we beg to assure these young 
persons, is done by civility than their world dreams 
of. Where, for instance, would the present Home 
Secrerary—but this, as the controversialist remarked 
when he received the glass of wine in his face during the 
argument, is a digression. The female clerks cannot all 
be Home Secreturies or Lady Chancellors. Until there is a 
Postmistress-General, selected from the ranks, they cannot 
even, like “my dear Dan,” “look forward to being some 
“day manager of that concern.” But they will find that 
politeness, punctuality, and despatch lead to places of honour 
and emolument “even in this world.” The labour market 
in all its branches is tolerably well supplied. With those 
who preferred to call it overcrowded we should not care 
to quarrel. Every reasonable and well-disposed man must 
regard with satisfaction the employment of women in so 
useful and suitable a field of work as that which the Post 
Office affords. There are, however, drawbacks to this, as to 
most other social reforms. Some people, for instance, argue, 
not without plausibility, that post-oftices are no longer ade- 
quately protected against robbery on the part of degraded 
male persons who would not think it unfair to take advan- 
tage of the less muscular sex. Probably the good more than 
counterbalances the evil in the case of these female clerks. 
But it is not wise of them to play into the hands of their 
enemies, 

We should be sorry to think, with “ Another Grumbler,” 
that “it is extremely rare to meet with civility or atten- 
“tion in a post-office served by female clerks.” Such 
Sweeping assertions must always be received with sus- 
Picion, and this particular statement is not borne out by ex- 

ence. Yet it would be nearer the truth to say that 
vughtiness than that sufferance is the of all their 
tribe. Their minds do seem to be clouded with a doubt 


whether the general public has a right to exist, which 
may be doubtful, or to be served, which they are certainly 
estopped from denying. They do lift up their heads on 
high, and speak with a stiff neck. Ladies not so fortunate 
as to be in the receipt of public money seem to be regarded 
by them with even greater contempt than men. Then fe- 
male clerks are charged with being “ frivolous,” which is, of 
course, @ comparative term. One outraged male, relying 
with justified confidence upon the facilities for publication 
offered by the Easter recess, tells us how he had to wait 
quite five minutes while a “masher” and the young lady 
behind the counter were discussing the momentous ques- 
tion whether “ Lady Despair (or a similar name) would 


“count in a telegram as two words.” The “ similar 


“ name” was possibly “ Lady Disdain,” which would have 
been appropriate enough. It was the name of a horse, 
“or rather mare,” as the correspondent in question some- 
what idictically adds, making it difficult to believe that he 
really regards the value of time. “ An Officer,” whose gallant 
struggles with the English language are almost pathetically 
unsuccessful, observes, in his most intelligible sentence, that 
“not a week since” he “ was witness to waste of time by 
“ females in a post-office, who were flirting with three men 
“ of a horsey deecription.” Female clerks, or postal em- 
ployées, or whatever they prefer to be called, would do well 
not to despise the complaints of fools. Men of an asinine 
description have, by the law of England, a right to send 
telegrams, to procure postal orders, and to purchase stamps. 
They pay taxes, and help to make the Post Office a pro- 
sperous undertaking. They should be civilly entreated by 
the smartest young women whose wages come out of the 
“ pockets of the people.” Moreover, they are not quite alone 
in their views, which are shared by many people with neither 
time nor inclination to write silly letters in the “ so-called 
“ holidays.” Perhaps Lord Wotverton might convey a 
general and gentle hint that business is business, even where 
female clerks are employed. 


CRICKET AND ORICKETERS, 


res match at the Oval between Surrey and Gloucester- 
shire had a closer finish than was expected, thanks to 
the rain, and produced some good cricket. ABEL and Mr. 
TowNsEND were in wonderful form; the score of the 
amateur, indeed, proves the absurdity of the cry that 
Gloucestershire wholly depends on the Graces. The 
Western county has only a scratch Eleven till August, 
when the holidays release some of the best men. This 
reminds us that two men who had previously played as 
amateurs appeared in this match as players. It is rather a 
melancholy event, and a cricketer must or might feel that 
he has given too much for his amusement when he goes for 
the first time to dine and to consort with the professionals 
in the pavilion. Such a man has deliberately thrown away 
all the serious work of life, and makes it apparent that he 
lacks the energy and character to maintain himself in the 
rank where he was born. In some cases—we might mention 
Mr. Ricuarp Darr and Mr. Georce Freeman—the change 
was not violent, and the profession of cricket was taken up 
and laid down in a becoming manner. But as a rule this 
turning from the business of the world to a pastime as a 
gagne-pain isa thing to regret. Our cricket loses a great 
deal when amateurs like the Lytrertons and Srees and 
MitcHeELts desert it; but the other alternative ought not 
even to be contemplated as possible by the generation which 
is now at school. It is better and more honest to be a 
professional frankly than to be a professional amateur ; but 
why adopt either alternative ? There will always be plenty 
of youngsters coming on to fill, in the time they can spare 
in the University vacations, the empty places in the amateur 
ranks. Moreover, there are sufficient amateurs who can 
afford to give their time to the interests of the game—men 
like Mr. Hornsy, Mr, Wesse, the Messrs. Waker, and 
many more. 

To return to the cricket of the young season. Mr. W. W. 
Reap showed that much may again be hoped from him, 
Mr. Rapcuirre is a great accession to the strength of 
Gloucester, and Mr. Brain seems, luckily for Oxford, to 
have recovered his confidence. He played some extremely 
hard balls on a bumpy wicket very well in his second 
innings. Mr. Key made a prodigiously big hit when he 
lifted a ball of Mr. Grace’s on to the pavilion roof. 

The Australians, or some of them, have arrived in safety. 
They come with the best auspices. Australia has ae 4 
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put heart into some Englishmen by showing that she her- 
self keeps the old pluck and patriotism of the years that 
knew no Mr. Grapstone. The tour is under the conduct 
of the Melbourne Club, and the team seems the strongest 
that has yet left the colony. Murnocn will be missed ; but 
he is replaced by excellent cricketers. An Australian cor- 
respondent of the Pall Mall Gazette gives the best account of 
some of the new choices. The name of Mr. Evans is familiar ; 
he has long enjoyed the highest reputation as a bowler in the 
style of Atrrep the Great. There are two Australian under- 
duates, Mr. Bruce and Mr. Trumsie. Mr. Bruce, a left- 
ded bat, will give plenty of trouble ; can bowl, and is said 

to be very active in the field. Mr. Trumstris also a bowler, and 
has a name for keeping up his wicket on wet and sticky 
und. The description reminds one of Mr. Rock, of the 
ambridge Eleven, himself, we believe, an Australian. It 
should be remembered, to the Australian credit, that at 
home they have not nearly so much practice as we on wet 
and caking wickets. [ut an untrustworthy wicket does 
not seem to discomfort them more than our own represen- 
tatives. They can almost all bowl. They bring Patwer 
again, and the might of Sporrorrn, in addition to Jonrs, 
Girren, TrumBLe, Garrett, and Evans. Now, not even 
Notts can put such an array of bowlers in the field, and all 
these bowlers can bat, This year it will not amaze us if 
Surrey proves about the best bowling county, and ABEL, at 
least, is as good with the leather as with the willow. But 
so are all the Australians, except, perhaps, Mr. Buacknam, 
who this year is accompanied by a sub-wicket-keeper, so to 
speak. Mr. McIiwrairn is said to be a wonderful hitter, 
in McDonvyet’s manner. Mr. Scorr and Mr. Bonnor can 
also hit a little. On the whole it is a team to strike terror 


and inspire respect. 


FIRES IN LONDON. 


igo first thing to be noted about the correspondence 
between the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Home Office touching the wisdom of providing some regular 
means of inquiry into the causes of fires not accompanied 
by loss of life is its date. All the letters published were 
written between January and March of 1883. They gave 
the views of both departments, and one of them contained a 
promise on the part of the Metropolitan Board to find the 
funds needed to pay the costs of inquiry. It would seem 
that nothing remained but to set the machinery up and to 
secure a little Act of Parliament for the purpose. Hcre we 
are, however, at the 1st of May, 1886, and nothing done. 
A private member has a Bill before the House, with the 
faintest possible chance of getting it as much as read for the 
first time, and that is all. The Government departments, 
after thinking and talking it over, have decided to leave Mr. 
Srenstey to do the most important part of the work if he 
can. The matter is one which a Minister might take in 
hand if these gentlemen were not too busy making ex- 
periments to administer in these latter days. There is 
plenty to burn in London and other great towns. The fire 
brigades are by no means too strong for their work. Fools 
and rogues are always at hand to set something on fire by 
carelessness or for purposes of revenge or fraud. A drunken 
oversight or a successful act of arson might cause incal- 
culable damage. At present there is no machinery in 
working order for the purpose of inquiries into the causes 
of fire unless life has been lost, and then the coroner’s jury 
is called in. As there can be no reasonable doubt, the 
prospect of having their conduct promptly inquired into 
would act asa check on both of the classes of persons who 
cause fires. Still, as we see, nothing has yet been done, 
though the Home Office and the Board have long recognized 
the necessity of doing something. The Beak Street fire, 
which will be inquired into by a Coroner’s jury, has come 
just in time to force the whole question on public attention. 
Comment is out of place till the story has been thoroughly 
sifted ; but the unanimity with which the Press has made it 
the text for complaints of the want of a proper system of 
supervision is significant. 

There are at present three schemes for supplying the 
needful means of inquiry. At the end of 1882 Mr. W. J. 


the Home Office the draft of a Bill for conferring on the 
Coroner the right of holding inquiries into the causes of all 
fires. He would probably contend that “confer” is not the 
right word, since his contention would seem to be that 


Coroners have the power to hold inquests into the causes of 
fire as it is. The draft Bill would seem to have been de- | 


signed to make the holding of the inquest obligatory. There 
was 2 good deal in Mr. Payner’s proposal which was caleu- 
lated to tempt the Home Office. As he himself pointed 
out, his plan would make the appointment of new officers 
unnecessary. All that would be required’ would be that 
Coroners should be ordered to hold fire inquests in future 
in all cases. The Metropolitan Board of Works did not, 
however, receive Mr. Payne's draft with favour. It ma 
very possibly not have shared his natural belief in the 
efficiency of a Coroner’s jury as an investigating body. The 
Board had an alternative scheme of its own. It main- 
tained that the inquiry should be made by some officer, 
other than the Coroner, appointed by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. When pointedly asked the ques- 
tion which has cut short so many promising schemes—namely, 
whether itwould find the money to pay for these inauiries— 
the Board answered that it would if they were to be made 
with its approval. This dwill, however, remained 
barren. Now Mr. Spenstey has come forward with a third 
scheme. According to his Bill a Commissioner is to be 
appointed who shall have the powers of a Coroner, and 
shall sit with or without jury. His duty is to inquire 
into the causes of fires which have done damage to the value 
of sool. and upwards, and cannot be accounted for satisfac- 
torily. The wisdom of the limitation does not seem self- 
evident, since arson may be committed without causing the 
loss of 5oo/., and the danger to the city from a small fire 
may have been very great. We shall not make any effort 
to decide which of the schemes is best. For our part, we 
could be happy with any of the three, even with the 
Coroner’s quest. The great thing is that some means of 
inquiry should exist which would work uniformly, and would 
not only be set in motion when life had been lost, or when 
an Insurance Company felt sure enough of its ground to 
resist some exceptionally glaring attempt at extortion. Mr. 
Srenstey will do London a service if he gets the House to 
attend to this matter, and, at any rate, he will be better 
employed in making the effort than he was of late in St. 
James's Hall. 


OFF THE PLATFORM. 


HE destructive fire of criticism which has been pouring 
upon the Separation scheme throughout the Easter 
recess has grown hotter towards its close. From the 
batteries of the platform it has never slackened ; and latterly 
several guns of a more or less powerful description—one 
of them handled by a controversial artillerist of the first 
force—have been got into position in the columns of the 
daily press and in the pages of the monthly reviews. Sir 
James Sternen’s letter to the Zimes—the first of a series 
which, however, hardly needs completion—is only less con- 
spicuously crushing than his previous contributions to the 
same newspaper on the same subject, because now that 
Mr. Guapstone’s wild project has been actually brought 
within the four corners of a Bill, its critic has evidently dis- 
covered it to be a more fragile and tottering edifice of “ con- 
“ structive statesmanship ” than he anticipated. You cannot 
get any very striking effects, either of sight or sound, by 
bringing a piece of modernartillery to bear ona mud-and-wattle 
shanty ; and thatis very much the sort of parallel suggested 
by Sir James Sternen’s demolition of Mr. Guapstone’s Bill. 
One reason for this is that, “ magnificent,” “astonishing,” 
and all the rest of it, as was Mr. GLapstone’s speech on in- 
troducing his measure, it was characterized like many, and 
indeed most, of his magnificent and astonishing speeches 
by a complete indifference to the defences of his strategic 
position so long as he can fortify those points. which he 
desires to hold for the tactical purposes of the hour. Fight- 
ing as he does, according to the just, if belated, apergu of 
Mr. Matrnew Arno, for “ victory ” as distinguished from 
“ success,” he naturally thinks only of the steps by which 
victory is to be won, and is even prepared to seek it by 
means which incidentally reveal that success is impossible. 
A sense of this distinction will often explain much that 
is seemingly paradoxical in Mr. Giapstonz’s reasonings. 
These are only paradoxes to those who assume that Mr. 
GLADsTONE wants his measures to succeed in their pro- 
fessed legislative object ; once recognize that all he wants 
is to pass them through Parliament, and the whele mys- 
tery is explained. Dealing with the Separation Bill, as 
of course he was bound to do, from the standpoint of 
the former assumption, Sir James Srepuen, like all other 
critics who approach the subject from the same side, is 
embarrassed by having to treat arguments which 
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make in his own favour as though they were adverse. 
Thus it fares, for instance, with the now famous “ foreign 
“ ” argument, which Sir James Srernen reviews as 
gravely as though it set forth a primd facie ground for 
accepting the Separation scheme, instead of embodying 
an absolutely conclusive objection to it. To a people 
with whom English law is “discredited” by reason of 
its “foreign garb,” it is proposed to grant legislative in- 
stitutions which can only be rendered innocuous to our- 
selves on the assumption that this same people will respect 
the discredited foreign-garbed law by which the grant is 
to be limited. Mr. Grapsrone’s attempted reply to Mr. 
Goscuen to the effect that “law” in his original propo- 
sition meant, not “ beneficial Acts,” but “repressive or 
“ coercive legislation,” he probably knows to be futile. To the 
extent of its restraints upon the liberty of an Irish Parliament 
the Separation Bill would, of course, be regarded in Ireland, 
not as a “ beneficial Act,” but as a measure of “ repressive or 
“ coercive legislation.” But of course Mr. GLapstoye knew 
well what he was about in using the “foreign garb” 
argument. Destructive as it is to his own case before the 
tribunal of reason, it constitutes a very effective appeal to 
the indolence and cowardice which would try anything to 
“ gain a brief respite from the Irish worry, or to escape 
“ the necessity of so-called coercion.” In a word, it is an 
argument fatal to the prospect of legislative success, but 
encouraging to the hope of Parliamentary victory. 

Perhaps, however, it skills more to consider what a con- 
verted Gladstonian like Lord Monck, or a genteel Demo- 
erat like Mr. Matrnew Arnowp, has got to say about this 
wonderful effort of constructive statesmanship. Lord 
Movycx is particularly instructive because he tells us he was 
“ under the impression that any scheme for conferring in- 
“ creased self-government on Ireland which Mr. GLapsTonE 
“ might bring forward would be conditioned on the main- 
“tenance of the unity of the Kingdom and the supremacy 
“of the Imperial Parliament.” In other words, Lord 
Monck believed either that Mr. GLapstone could devise a 
scheme of Home Rule which should satisfy Mr. Parnetu 
without endangering the unity of the kingdom, or else that 
he would run the risk of failing in the former object in 
order to secure the latter. The former belief argued an 
inadequate conception of the difficulties of the problem, the 
latter an imperfect acquaintance with the character of Mr. 
GtapstonE; but this chapter in Lord Moncx’s mental 
history—which could be related, no doubt, of many thou- 
sands of Liberals of the same order—enables us to measure 
the extent of the disillusionment which has taken place 
among the Prime Munister’s faithful admirers. This 
latest specimen of that unhappy class is to be welcomed 
rather in virtue of his confession than his suggestions. He 
takes his place among those Liberal projectors who, while 

i ing much among themselves as to the kind and 
extent of local self-government which should be granted to 
Ireland, concur in a determined protest against the sort of 
self-government which Mr, GLADSTONE proposes to concede. 
We record such protests with satisfaction ; but in most 
cases, and certainly in Lord Moncx’s case, we can 
further. We do not in the least believe that the 
“solution of the Irish difficulty must be sought on 
“the lines of Mr. Gtapstone’s Bill,” and that the 
proper thing to do now is to “ extend to all sections of the 
“United Kingdom the principles which Mr. GLapsTonE 
“ proposes to apply to Ireland alone.” If Mr. GLapstTone 
had confined himself to a mere Irish local government 
scheme properly so called—with which in the latter part of 
the letter to the Z'imes Lord Moncxk appears to confuse his 
proposals—it might, no doubt, have been extended with 
advantage to all parts of the United Kingdom. But to 
create two other “ domestic Legislatures” of the proposed 
Irish type for England and Scotland is an application of 
homeopathy to the treatment of the disease of Particularism, 
which -we should not regard with any hopeful expectations 
whatever. Lord Monck endeavours, indeed, to minimize 
his proposal by providing that these “ domestic Legislatures ” 
should be empowered to deal only “ with such subjects as 
“ might be delegated to them by the Imperial Parliament” ; 
but if the delegation is extensive enough to give these bodies 
any real title to the ambitious name of “ Legislature,” the 
mischief which we find in his proposal would remain. If he 
means them merely to resemble larger Municipal Councils, 
and to give them only such or like power as these Councils 
enjoy, he should have said so. But then he would not have 

n able to use that formula so dear to the disillusioned 
Gladstonite that he is proposing a settlement on the lines 
of Mr, Guapstoxe’s Bill. 


Mr. Matruew ARNOLD, as we might expect, is almost 
wholly critical and hardly constructive at all. At the 
close, indeed, of his article in the Nineteenth Century 
he casts longing eyes at a “ rational, large, and elevat- 
“ing system of local government,” but principally only 
for the characteristic reason that it would “ educate ” 
our “ bounded and backward middle class”; and Mr. 
Anrnotp’s Radical friends will, of course, tell him that 
the. Irish question cannot wait while this process is 
going forward. In criticism, however, the author of the 
“ Nadir of Liberalism” is as definite and decided as could 
be wished. The project of giving a separate Parliament to 
Ireland has, he says, “ every fault which a project of State 
“can have. It takes one’s breath away to dnd an English 
“statesman propounding it. With islands so closely and 
“ inextricably connected together by nature as these islands 
“of ours, to go back on the at least formal political con- 
“ nexion attained, to make the political tie not closer, but 
“much laxer, almost to undo it—what statesmanship!” 
And so forth; all of which we very gladly welcome from 
Mr. Arnotp, and should only like to see him discuss 
this part of the matter with a still unawakened Liberal 
like Mr. Samvet Laine. There are few such Liberals— 
at least of any prominence and out of office—who still 
require awakening now that Mr. Courtyey has definitely 
added himself to the numbers. Lord Ippestzien and Sir 
MicnaeL Hicks-Beacn, who have both spoken within 
the last day or two, may be said to have half their 
work done for them by such speeches as that of Mr. 
Courtyey and such letters as those of Sir James SterHen 
and Lord Grey; while the other half, if we may venture 
to say so, has been completed by the feeble apologies of Mr. 
SransFELD and Mr, Fow.er. Some of the converts have 
been slow to come in, but none so slow, we must be allowed 
to remark, considering his opportunities, as Mr, ARNOLD 
himself, who from his point of detachment has had literally 
no excuse for not arriving years ago at the conclusion 
with regard to Mr. Guapstone’s statesmanship and the de- 
moralization of Liberalism which he enunciates to-day. 


FORECASTING THE WEATHER. 


“ pas wind bloweth where it listeth; thou canst hear the 

sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth.” The weather columns of our daily papers 
have been trying for years to remove this reproach from meteor- 
ology, but with only ial success, Weather-lore is probably 
as old as humanity. There are none of the physical conditions by 
which man is surrounded that affect him so constantly, so mate- 
rially, and at so many aay as the ch of the atmosphere, 
The book of Job, as Mr. Scott tells us, abounds with sound meteor- 
ological knowledge, as true now as it was some three thousand 
years ago. Every Bedouin knows the signs of an approaching 
sand-storm ; the weather-saws of shepherds and farmers embody 
the accumulated wisdom of centuries of observation, and are 
seldom at fault. The invention of the thermometer and barometer 
some two hundred years ago brought the movements of the atmo- 


8° | sphere within the pale of scientific treatment; while the spread 


of the electric telegraph and the multiplication of observatories at 
various altitudes have in recent years tended to give to meteor- 
ology that character of universality which marks every true 
science. For although, as we have indicated, weather-lore is of 
the remotest antiquity, and is as widespread as humanity, it has 
until within recent years been of an essentially local character. 
The shepherd’s reading of the face of the evening sky may tell him 
correctly enough what sort of weather he may expect next morning 
among his own hills; but if he attempted to warn his friends some 
twenty or fifty miles away on the other side of the valley, he 
would probably prove a false prophet. The difference between 
this kind of prediction and the forecastings of modern meteorol 

is the difference between rule of thumb and scientific method. The 
former is good so far as it goes, but its range is extremely limited ; 
it deals only with surface signs, and knows nothing of funda- 
mental causes. Scientific meteorology is really a thing of yester- 
day. True, that since the barometer and thermometer came into 
use observers have been at work recording pressures and tempera- 
ture; but even these beyond the last fifty years require to be used 
with the greatest caution, owing to imperfection of instruments 
and want of precision in observation. Probably the German 
physicist Dové was the first, about forty years ago, to give definite 
form and shape to the results of the multitude of observations 
which had accumulated on the various atmospherical phenomena. 
The recognition of the essentially circular or spiral character of 
all general atmospheric movements was a great step in advance, 
The multiplication of observatories, and especially of high-level 
stations, all over the world, the aso of a method of simul- 
taneous observations, and the possibility of communicating the 
results at once by ph to certain centres, together mith 
great improvements in instruments, have led to very substanti 
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advances within the past few years. But, after all, we have 
scarcely got beyond the empirical stage. We know hardly any- 
thing of the action of the great causes which bring about the 

henomena studied by the meteorologist; no trustworthy pre- 
Fiction is possible for more than twenty-four hours at the utmost, 
True, certain types of weather seem to be peculiar to certain seasons 
of the year; but these are so apt to be modified or reversed by 
ever so many causes that they are of little service to the forecaster. 
Some kind of connexion appears to exist between the variations 
of the spots in the sun and weather cycles; but what that con- 
nexion is solar physicists are not among themselves, and 
many meteorologists repudiate any connexion whatever. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that certain very definite results 
have been achieved ; what these are the Hon. Ralph Abercromby 
endeavours to tell us in his memoir on Principles of Forecasting 
by means of Weather Charts, issued by the authority of the 
Meteorological Council (Stanford). 

Mr. Abercromby’s work may be said to contain “ fine confused 
feeding.” It contains a great deal of valuable and useful in- 
formation, and has evidently cost the author much trouble; but 
its arrangement is defective. There isa want of coherency and 
sequence, of precision and conciseness, which renders the reading 
of the work a somewhat laborious task. The information is all 
there; but Mr. Abercromby would have done well had he got 
some expert to arrange it, condense it, and dovetail the various 
sections into each other. Still, any one desirous of knowing how 
far meteorologists are at present able to forecast the weather, and 
Av do it, would do well to study Mr. Abercromby’s little 
work. 

The basis of scientific weather forecasting is found in those 
synoptic charts which are produced on a small scale in the daily 
papers. Mr. Abercromby’s object, then, is to give, in an elemen- 
tary form, a brief account of the method of forecasting by means 
of such charts, Though the general principles thus laid down hold 
all over the world, the details given by Mr. Abercromby refer 
to Great Britain only. The whole principle of synoptic forecast- 
ing depends entirely on the decreed association of different sets 
of phenomena, and is totally independent of any theory of atmo- 

here and circulation. The modus operandi in the case of the 


c prepared at the Meteorological Office is as follows:—Every - 


morning, at 8 o’clock punctually, telegraphic reports are sent up 
to London from about fifty stations in the United Kingdom, 
giving the height of the barometer and thermometer, with the 

irection and force of the wind, together with the actual state of 
the weather. Practically the changes in the weather are so rapid 
that these reports must be sent by telegraph to be of any use. A 
blank map is then taken, and the first thing done is to mark at 
each station the height of the barometer. Lines are then drawn 
through all these places where the pressure is equal. These lines 
of equal pressure are thence known as “ isobars,” They are the 
most itaportant element in forecasting, and Mr. Ahercromby, there- 
fore, devotes his work mainly to an exposition of the relation of 
wind and weather to the different shapes which these lines as- 
sume. After the isobars are laid down, the direction of the wind 
is marked by arrows, which have a number of featherings pro- 
portional to the force of the wind. Lastly, the readings of the 
thermometer are marked, and lines are drawn through: those places 
where the temperature is equal—isotherms. ese, however, 
play at mt a very small part in forecasting. These, then, are 
the tools with which the modern weather-prophet works. They 
seem simple enough, and the symbols easy of interpretation. 
Naturally the wind blows from an area of high pressure to one of 
low pressure, but ever so many influences come in to modify the 
natural course of things. No matter, therefore, how well a 
meteorologist may be up in the science of his subject, only long 
experience will give him that practical skill which will enable him 
to forecast the weather with approximate correctness three times 
out of four. 

All atmospheric movements have a strong tendency to assume a 
circular, or rather sub-spiral form, indicated by the universally 
adopted term cyclonic ; and, as a matter of fact, it will be found 
on examination of the daily weather-charts that, as a rule, the 
isobars are approximately circular. But Mr. Abercromby, in 
common with most other meteorologists, classifies his isobars under 
several forms yaris from the almost perfectly circular to a 
series of nearly parallel straight lines. There are, for example, 
1, The cyclone, an area of low pressure, bounded by circular or oval 
isobars; 2. The secondary cyclone, a small circular depression, 
subsidiary to the foregoing; ‘ The V-shaped depression, an area 
of low pressure bounded by V-shaped isobars, something like a 
secondary, but differing from it in many important particulars; 
4. The anti-cyclone, an area of high pressure, bounded by circular 
or oval isobars; 5. Wedge-shaped isobars, an area of high pressure 
bounded by isobars converging to a point like a wedge ; 6. Etraight 
isobars, a Lerometric slope, down which the isobars lie in straight 
lines; 7. The col, or neck, of low pressure lying between the 
adjacent cyclones. 

ut oy thes not say that all other forms are simply modifica- 
tions of cyclone? Where the meteorological movements of 
the atmosphere have a fair field, it seems to us that they natur- 
ally assume a cyclonic form. It is seldom, however, that there 
are not various influences at work to modify the normal form. 
The inequalities of the earth's surface alone have a very dis- 
tinct effect on the path and sweep of a storm. One cyclone may 
come in contact with another, resulting ‘in a change in the paths 
and forms of both. A cyclone, we may remind the reader, is a 


moving circular area of low pressure, while an anti-cyclone is 9 
similar area of high pressure, which, however, is comparatively 
stationary as compared with the former. Take, for example, the 
storms which are so frequently launched against our coasts from 
the other side of the Atlantic, but which so rarely reach their 
destination. Over the central Atlantic lies a persistent anti- 
cyclone, which sometimes makes a rush far to the northwards; 
while over the North Atlantic there seems to be a tolerably con- 
stant area of low pressure. Between the two the terrible 
American cyclones run considerable risk of being broken up, or 
cannoned away to the north-east or south-east. And one can 
easily imagine the V-shaped and wedge-shaped and col forms 
given by Mr. Abercromby to be produced by the action of two 
contiguous cyclones on the space lying between them. The 
common diameter of cyclones is between 1,000 and 2,000 miles, 
though they may be of any size between 100 and 3,000, Almost 
invariably their path is eastwards, for obvious reasons, This 
may be regarded as their orbit, while, like the earth, they 
have a movement round their own axes. In the case of low- 
pressure areas, or cyclones proper, this movement is somewhat 
spirally inwards and against the hands of a watch, while that 
of the anti-cyclone is spirally outwards with the hands of a 
watch. A cyclone may be as stationary as an anti-cyclone; but 
as a rule its rate of movement—that is, the movement east- 
wards of its centre—is from ten to seventy miles an hour. The 
real intensity of a cyclone depends on the closeness of its isobars, 
or the steepness of the gradients between the different low 
pressures, When this exceeds one-fiftieth of an inch for every 
fifteen nautical miles, then the cyclone may be said to be of 
considerable intensity. As to the details of wind, weather, and 
temperature, the temperature is always higher in front than in 
rear, the warm air in front having a peculiar, close, muggy 
character, quite independent of the actual height of the thermo- 
meter. The cold air in the rear, on the contrary, has a peculiarly 
exhilarating feeling, also quite independent of the thermometer. 
The front is always very damp, especially the right front, while 
the rear is dry to a marked degree. The force of the wind 
depends almost entirely on the gradients. In the centre it is 
dead calm, and the steepest gradients are usually found at some 
distance from the centre. ‘There is really no difference between 
windy weather and a storm except in intensity; in this country 
a summer breeze and winter gale are equally the product of 
cyclones, which only differ in intensity, It is evident that the 
principal duty of the forecaster, then, is to notice what way the 
wind blows. By collecting his data from many quarters, some 
of them as distant as possible, and plotting them upon his 
charts, he is tolerably safe in predicting the weather for the next 
twelve or perhaps twenty-four hours; but in this country, at 
least, that is about the length of his tether. It is a very short- 
lived cyclone that does not endure for twenty-four hours, and some 
have n traced for twenty days, Of course, in forecasting 
storms, we have not only to see the arrival of a cyclone, but of 
one possessing sufficient intensity to cause a gale, and in tracking 
cyclones it by no means follows that the same one causes a storm 
during every day of its existence. Mr. Abercromby enters into 
minute details as to the various characteristics of a cyclone, 
details into which we cannot follow him, though we recommend 
tkem to the study of those desirous of becoming weather- 
prophets, We may only say that the principal sources of varia- 
tion which modify, but do not alter, the general characteristics of 
a cyclone are :—1, the type; 2, the intensity ; 3, the size; 4, local 
influences ; 5, daily intluences; 6, seasonal variations. 

Mr. Abercromby recognizes four district weather-types, which, 
so far as Western Europe is concerned, are as tollows:—‘“ 1. The 
Southerly, in which an anti-cyclone lies to the east or south-east of 
Great Britain, while cyclones coming in from the Atlantic either 
beat ee against it or pass towards the north-east. 2. The 
Westerly, in which the tropical belt of anti-cyclones is found to 
the south of Great Britain, and the cyclones which are formed in 
the central Atlantic pass towards the east or north-east. 3. The 
Northerly, in which the Atlantic anti-cyclone stretches far to the 
west and north-west of Great Britain, roughly covering the 
Atlantic Ocean. In this case cyclones spring up on the north or 
east side, and either work around the anti-cyclone to the south- 
east, or leave it and travel rapidly towards the east. 4, The Easterly, 
in which an a ntly non-tropical anti-cyclone appears in the 
north-east of Europe, rarely extending beyond the coast-line, 
while the Atlantic anti-cyclone is occasionally totally absent from 
the Bay of Biscay. The cyclones then, either come in from the 
Atlantic, and pass south-east between the Scandinavian and Atlan- 
tic anti-cyclones, or else, their progress being impeded, they are 
arrested or deflected by the anti-cyclone in the north-east of 
Europe. Sometimes they are formed to the south of the north- 
east anti-cyclone, and advance slowly towards the east, or, in very 
rare instances, towards the west.” As examples of these type 
groups, those for the three months of 1865 are given :— 


January 1st to 17th, Westerly type. 
18th to 31st, materials insufficient. 
February 1st to 12th, Easterly type. 
13th to 15th, transitional. 
16th to March 6th, Westerly type. 
March 7th to 20th, Easterly type. 
21st to 27th, Northerly type. 
28th to 30th, transiti 


These types have a not unimportant effect on the normal course 
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and form of a cyclone, and must be taken into account in attempt- 
ing to forecast the weather at any particular season of the year. 

The British Isles, owing to their situation on the eastern verge 
of a broad ocean, are under peculiar disadvantages in respect of 
being forewarned of approaching storms. On the Eastern Ameri- 
can Continent telegraphic notice of a storm approaching from the 
west can be given at ever so many stages of its course. But when 
once a cyclone is launched on the Atlantic Ocean it is entirely lost 
sight of till it reappears—if lucky enough to escape the piratical 
eyclone and anti-cyclone that hover over that ocean—till it re- 
appears on some unfortunate part of the west coast of the Old 
World. No scheme has yet been devised of permanent meteor- 
ological observation on the Atlantic itself, and the transmission of 
warnings to Europe. 

On the whole it is evident from Mr. Abercromby’s able exposition 
that real progress in weather-forecasting has been made during the 
past twenty-tive years. That progress will undoubtedly continue 
with the constant multiplication of observatories, both horizontally 
and vertically, and the rapid improvement in instruments, especially 
such as work cateetioalie, Mr. Abercromby gives a summary of 
the results attained in forecasting by the Meteorological Office in 
the year ending March 31, 1882. From this it would seem that 
of 100 forecasts for the whole of the British Islands, only 22 were 
entirely unsuccessful. In 34 cases success was complete; in 

partial. The highest ntages of success were in the north 
of Scotland and Ireland—81 and So respectively. This may really 
be regarded as satisfactory. The great weakness in forecasting, 
however, in these islands is the shortness of the warning that can 
be given. In some cases the storm is on our coasts before the 
warning, and before there is time to hoist the storm-signal. The 
establishment of Atlantic observatories would, no doubt, be a 
t boon in this respect. Even, however, with all its draw- 
Sacks, the present working system of our weather-prophets has 
been a boon to our sailors and fishers; it has been the means of 
saving many a life, for at last our obstinate coast population have 
come to trust the warnings of their cones and drums, and to act 
accordingly. No public money is spent to better purpose than the 
yearly grant to our Meteorological Service. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE DUCHESSES, 


4 T WONDER who will be their Master of the Horse,” says a 

great noble in Coningsby. “The first thing after the 
Cabinet is the Household.” What the Master of the Horse is 
among the gentlemen, that and something more the Mistress of 
the Robes under a female Sovereign is to the ladies of the Court. 
But the speculation in the present year took a different form to 
that which the biographer of Coningsby records in 1834. “I 
wonder whom he will get to be Mistress of the Robes” was the 
Aoubtful reflection of observers of Mr, Gladstone’s latest effort in 
Ministry-making. ‘“ ‘The Thanes fly from him” is a quotation 
which has been pretty well worn threadbare by journalistic usage. 
It belongs now to the common stock of newspaper erudition, 
which includes “ going without saying,” “ understanding itself,” 
“ hoisting with his own petard,” ‘a outrance,” and similar frag- 
ments which exhibit the an reading and the faculty of facile 
and novel application of our daily instructors, Mr. Browning has 
written the “ Flight of the Duchess.” If he were a Court poet, 
and wanted a theme, he might pluralize his title, and give us the 
“Flight of the Duchesses.” There has been a regular stampede 
among them. Their nolo episcopari has been “I will not be 
Mistress of the Robes.” The mere offer of the post has dispersed 
them, as the sight of the halter behind the groom's back sets a field 
full of young horses scampering, in spite of the attractive corn 
cunningly displayed in the alternative hand. It seems likely that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, as it had a beginning, so it may continue 
its course, and come to an end, without ever. having possessed a 
Mistress of the Robes. The office, like the Treasury and the 
Adwmiralty, and occasionally that of the Lord Chancellor, has 
been put into a sort of informal Commission. In the deserip- 
tion of the various Court ceremonies we read the names now 
of this duchess, now of that, as Acting Mistress of the Robes 
—a function which has been discharged by the Duchess of 
Roxburghe and the Duchess of Athole, and which will be exe- 
cuted, it is said, at the opening next Tuesday of the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition by the Duchess of Bedford. It is 
possible that continuity of policy and consistency of adwminis- 
tration are not so requisite in this great office of State as in 
some others. We sincerely trust that the Royal wardrobe does 
not suffer from this shifting of persons. Apparently the charge 
of it cannot be permitted to any other than gracious bands. 
Not even a marchioness may aspire to the post, or surely 
@ marchioness might have been had, although marquises are 
numerically a more limited order than that of the highest grade 
in the peerage, Pussibly the reason of this peculiarity in the 
structure of the social pyramid, if it may be so called, which 
makes its summit broader than the stage next below it, is 
to be found in the curious fact discovered by Sir Bernard 
Burke that dukedoms tend to the extinction of the families 
taised to that giddy height. They therefore require to be 
more amply recruited by new creations than the more per- 
sistent race of marquises. They contribute more than their 
share to the interesting historic record of extinct peerages. Ac- 
cording to the writer just named, all the dukedoms created 


previous to the reign of Charles II. have become extinct except 
three, which are merged in royalty. Where Sir Bernard Bur 

simply sees a fact, the penetrating eye of Mr. Francis Galton 
detects a law. Dukes have a natural disposition to marry 
heiresses, and heiresses a disposition, equally natural, to marry 
dukes. Heiresses, from the nature of the case, are usually the sole 
children of the families to which they belong. They carry this 
uniparous practice into the families into which they marry, or 
reer upon it by having no children at all. Hence the de- 
cadence of dukes, and the necessity of meeting it by more copious 
creations than are required to keep up the numbers of marquises. 

The practice of limiting the office of Mistress of the Robes under 
a female Sovereign to duchesses cannot plead immemorial usage. 
The most celebrated Mistress of the Robes, who in her time was 
also Mistress of the Mistress of the Mistress of the Robes, was, 
when she first held the office, Sarah, Countess only, and not 
yet Duchess, of Marlborough. She combined with this post 
the functions and title, suiting well enough her masculine cha- 
racter, of Groom of the Stole, so called from the charge of the 
long robe worn by the Sovereign on State occasions. This officer, 
under male Sovereigns, had also the more confidential and intimate, 
if less dignified, duty of presenting the King’s shirt to him every 
morning, and aiding him to invest himself with that familiar gar- 
ment, clad in which kings and cobblers stand upon the same 
common level of humanity. The duties of the Mistress of the 
Robes are more remote and occasional than those of Groom of the 
Stole. Alone among ladies of the Court, she is not in habitual 
attendance on the Sovereign. She accompanies the Queen in State 
ceremonies only, and is not, like the Ladies of the Bedchamber, 

riodically resident at Court. Yet she is the only lady of the 

Tousehold who goes in and out with newly-formed and retiri 
Ministries. This arrangement was the solution of that celebra 
Bedchamber question, which in 1839 convulsed the Court 
and the kingdom, distracted parties, defeated the attempt of 
Sir Robert Peel to form an Administration, and gave to the 
decrepit Ministry of Lord Melbourse a two years’ extension of an 
existence which could scarcely be called life. The conclusion come 
to and now adopted in constitutional practice justifies the action 
of the Queen in the matter. Sir Robert Peel, it is well known, 
insisted on the impossibility of his taking office and carrying on 
the government if the ladies of the Court were the wives and 
kinswomen of his political opponents, and demanded the removal 
of the Ladies of the Bedchamber appointed by Lord Melbourne 
and the substitution for them of ladies connected with Conser- 
vative families. The Queen protested against this transfer as 
repugnant to her feelings and to usage. Usage, perhaps, could 
scarcely be pleaded, as to a practice tor which in the case of a 
Queen Regnant there could be ro precedent of more recent date 
than the time of Queen Anne, when our present system of 
government by party existed in a very undeveloped condition. 
There was, as Mr. Gladstone has pointed out in one of 
the political articles reprioted in his Gleanings, the mis- 
understanding which seems inseparable from personal dis- 
cussions of this order. ‘The Queen understood Sir Robert 
Peel to require the removal of all the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber. Sir Robert insisted only upon permission being 
given him to remove some of them; and Mr. Gladstone mildly 
blames him for not having in a final letter cleared up the contro- 
versy. The Queen admits, or rather Sir Theodore Martin, in his 
Life of the Prince Consort, admits for her that, at this period of 
her reign, she had been led “ to drift insensibly into political parti- 
sanship, and to forget for a time the obvious but up to that time 
much neglected doctrine, inculcated upon her by her uncle, and 
practised by himseif in Belgium with marked success, that it is 
the paramount duty of a Constitutional monarch to maintain a 
position of neutrality between the leaders on both sides,” 

The fact that the true doctrine had been up to that time “ much 
neglected” accounts for the conduct of Sir Robert Peel. In the 
reign of George LV. he had seen how the influences of the Court, 
and still more of what political gossip called the Cottage, had inter- 
fered with Ministerial efficiency and respousibility. William IV.’s 
hostility to his Whig Ministers, though ostensibly exercised in his 
favour, had forced him into the unfortunate adventure of 1834. 
To conduct an Administration subject to hostile personal in- 
fluences working on the mind of the Sovereign, was a task which 
he was not disposed to undertake. The chamber dispute 
simply brought to an issue the more general question whether the 
Queen was prepared to give her personal contidence to Cunserva- 
tive Ministers, which, as she herself bas candidly admitted, she was 
scarcely at that time ina mood to do, The Duke of Wellington 
took desponding views, rather on personal than on political 
grounds, of Tory prospects under a female Sovereign, “I,” he 
said, rather unlairiy distributing the grounds of disqualification, 
“have no small talk, and Peel has no manners.” According to 
Mr. Greville, Sir Robert Peel's Ministerial prospects were un- 
favourably atiected by his habit of assuming a dancing-master's de- 
meanour in the Royal presence, and standing with his feet in the 
first position. Whatever may have been the general disiuclina- 
tion on the part of the Queen towards the Conservative leaders, 
the issue was badly raised on the Bedchamber question, It was 
ridiculous to suppose that the practice of seclusion and exclusion 
from opinions and persons supposed to be hostile to the Ministry 
of the day could be carried out with regard to the Sovereign, 
The fact is now admitted in the arrangement by which the 
Mistress of the Robes, who is never in residence at the Court, nor 
in habitual attendance upon the Queen, nor therefore necessarily 
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in relations of intercourse with Her Majesty, quits office with the 
Ministers of the day, while the Ladies of the Bedchamber, who 
are periodically in residence and in close communication with Her 
Majesty,do not goin and out with political ies. If there is 
danger anywhere, it would be with them. That such danger is 
illusory is shown by the course of the Queen’s reign. If it were 
real, it could not be dispelled by any such expedient as Sir Robert 
Peel was misled into attempting. The matter is one of domestic 
comfort, companionship, and service. The office of Mistress of 
the Robes, which is wholly dissevered from the possibility of 
a influence, is probably retained as a party appointment 
r the sake of reserving one prize at least to the Jadies of great 
ae houses. There can be no objection to this, though it is 
to see why duchesses should have a monopoly of it, or why, 
if they are to have it, it should not be made rotatory among them, 
as, in fact, it for the moment is. Mr. Gladstone’s inability to find 
or make a Home Rule duchess may be the beginning of a new 
Constitutional development so far as the Constitution is affected 
by the Household. 


FRANCE AND THE SHAN STATES. 


oo few months ago the French Government, through its 
Chargé d'affaires at Bangkok, made Pro} for the esta- 
blishment of a Vice-Consulate at Luang ng, a town which 
has been described by a French writer as the chief place of 
Northern Indo-China, As there was at the time not a single 
Frenchman permanently resident in the place, and there were no 
French interests discernible to the naked eye which called for any 
protection, it seemed rather difficult at first sight to understand 
what was the need for any such functionary, And to the demand 
for an exequatur, the Siamese Government replied by the very 
natural query “ Cui bono?” The answer was of course that the 
French are the best judges of their own interests; and so con- 
clusive did this argument appear at the Quai d'Orsay, that without 
waiting for any approval on the part of the authorities at Bangkok, 
the Foreign Otfice in Paris took “ French leave,” and sent off a 
mee to take possession of the new post. How this gentleman 
on in Siam we are not yet informed; but there is no 
reason to doubt the policy of the step so aay taken by the 
French Government. For, though there may be no good to be 
done just now at Luang Prabang, there is plenty of mischief to be 
; this to a well-regulated French mind offers more 
attractions than any amount of humdrum diplomatic well-doing. 
The Siamese Government is perfectly well aware what the 
“game” of the French is at Luang Prabang. If ever they had 
any doubts about it—which is unlikely—these must have been 
uite cleared away by the publication of a lengthy Report made to 
the Chamber of Deputies in the early part of 1885. This plain- 
spoken document, upon which we had occasion to make a few 
remarks at the time, sets forth somewhat naively the aspirations of 
the more adventurous French politicians in what they like to call 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. And it is by a few quotations from 
it that one can arrive most. certainly at a knowledge of what is 
Fowl by the little move played or about to be played at Luang 

One of the most encouraging remarks made in the Report was to 
the effect that “Luang Prabang is too far from Bangkok for the 
Siamese authority there to be efficacious or menacing,” which 
means that in the constant struggle urged by French Consular 
authorities against the local power, the former would often be able 
to defeat or defy the latter, or at least do a deal of that 
bullying and baiting which is of the essence of Republican diplo- 
macy in semi-civilized countries. But in these amiable endeavours 
the new Vice-Consul wil] have valuable allies. For on the west 
Luang Prabang touches the Shan States, with the princes of 
which its Governor or “King” has those conveniently “ ill- 
defined relations ” which French as well as Russian diplomatists 
know well how to utilize. These Shan States are in a chronically 
“ troubled ” condition ; and by siding first with one of them and 
then with another, an intelligent and active Vice-Consul, harassed 
by no ill-judged sentiment of respect for established authorities, 
would be able to keep on foot a very fair amount of sedition or 
disloyalty. There is indeed already in existence in the Shan 
States of this district an organized confederation known as the 
Chip Song Pannus, forming a sort of focus of disorder; and ac- 

ing to the Report it would be well to reorganize this hand 
institution and make Luang Prabang the headquarters thereof. 
Then, too, there are the Hoas. These are the worthies who put 
their spoke in the wheel some time ago, when, according to 


French-written history, the Annamites were comfortably “ab- |. 


sorbing” Luang Prabang, but’ fled before the terror created by 
these reckless depredators, leaving them to be dealt with by the 
Siamese authorities, who, as the Report regretfully states, sent an 

ition against them, and thereby tightened the bonds which 
hold the district in subjection to its lawiul rulers. But the ex- 
pedition has not yet returned; the Hoas still abound, if they do 
not exactly flourish, and they may be still of much use. France 
has not forgotten (any more than the rest of Europe) the 
Kroumir tribes in Tunis, and (unlike Europe) is blind to the fact 
that the excuse they furnished for an act of wanton aggression 
furnishes a ible precedent for similar escapades in the future. 
Lastly, at Muong Nam, within easy reach of Luang Prabang, lives 
a “ling” who is believed in Paris to be capable 4 wn moment 


donné of causing some trouble to his Siamese Majesty. Will it 


not be for France to “give the moment”? Undoubtedly; and 
who so likely to be a good judge as to the opportuneness of the 
moment as a Vice-Consul telegraphing from Luang Prabang ? 

It would be very pleasant if out of any old records, or by 
means of other evidence having a semblance of weight, there 
could be built up a theory that this place, together with some of 
the neighbouring district, belongs of right to Annam or Tonquin 
or any other country protected wy France. And the muniment- 
room at Hué is being ransacked diligently for proofs of some such 
title in the distant past. But in the meantime the pretensions of 
the Quai d'Orsay are limited to the rather unsatisfactory assertion 
that the King of Luang Prabang “ seems to” pay tribute to Hué 
“either directly or through the Governor of Nghian.” Less is 
evidently expected from the search amongst mouldy archives at 
Hué than from the praiseworthy “ expansiveness ” of the Annamite 
proper, upon which the Report lays much stress. If the Hoas 
should cease to trouble, Annamese settlers will ave again 
begin the congenial work of “absorbing” Luang Prabang, 
their tendency to do so will be much assisted by the fact, full 
admitted in the Report, that Annam under French protection is 
very much the reverse of a ise to live in. Some hundred 
miles down the left bank of the river Mikong it is true that there 
is a well-defined story of native villages districts which were 
tributary to Annam, until in the wars concluded in 1830 they 
were completely secured to Siam. But these are too far off from 
the new Vice-Consul to be of much use in undermining either 
the Siamese title or the Siamese authority over them. A more 
promising field of operations is offered higher up the river, 
where it makes a big angle towards the west towards Chieng Mai. 
It is at this point, if the Report is to be believed, that will be 
fought out the struggle between “the two Powers which are dis- 
poting with one another for predominance in Indo-China.” And 

uang Prabang, only a few miles to the east, after being duly 
“ Annamized” for a few years, would form a suitable half-way 
_— or base of communication for a French force advancing to 
the fray. 

But, after all, it is as a trade-centre that Luang Prabang can 
be painted in the most attractive colours to the eyes of faith 
turned upon it by the advocates of a policy of adventure. The 
products of the Shan States to the north and of the Lao country 
further south no longer trickling down towards Bangkok, but 
pouring themselves into the “ ee of Northern Indo-China,” 
and thence finding their way either down the great river or 
across fine roads (visible to the same eye of faith) into Tonquin 
and Annam, make up a pleasant foreground enough, whether 
contemplated by the politician with limited geographical know- 
ledge, the bourgeois colonist, or even the convicts and recidivists 
which the paternal Government kindly proposes to employ in the 
making of the said projected roads. Unfortunately those who 
know anything of the river Mekong know that, far from being a 
navigable stream, it is much more etfectually barred by rapids than 
the Congo, And those who have any experience of French 
enterprise in Indo-China are obliged to confess that the natives 
do not love the entrepreneurs, There may be some doubt as to 
which are the most hated—the missionaries who combine a very 
small inkling of the Jesuit and the naturalist with a large 
leavening of the spy, or the consular officials who are so very 
unlike missionaries, or the traders who want to take so much and 
give so very little. But as to the detestation which they all inspire 
in the native mind no one need be in any doubt. Moreover, there 
are other reasons besides the rapids and the want of roads and 
the extortions of French custom-houses why the products of Lao 
and the Shan States should not go to the east. For many ages 
the caravans and elephants have followed the same lines which 
long —— has shown to be the best, and which lead down 
to the Menam River and thence to the Siamese capital, It is 
possible to improve these roads quite as quickly as to make new 
ones towards the east; and the operation would be certainly re- 
munerative, instead o so. It is probable, 
therefore, that the Vice-Consul rusticated to Luang Prabang will, 
as far as the Lao trade is concerned, sit expecting as the Meko 
runs down to the sea; but it—the trade—rolls, and will roll, 
perennially along the old paths to Bangkok. The commercial plea 
for French obtrusiveness in Lao is, in short, all nonsense. But 
the Vice-Consul will have, as above shown, plenty of other things. 
to keep him occupied at Luang Prabang, and, if he is like most 
French Vice-Consuls we have heard of, these latter will appear to- 
him much the more diverting subjects of attention. 


FRENCH PICTURES IN EDINBURGH. 


NOVEL view of the relation of landscape to man has 

grown up in this century. It has afforded new materials to 
every school of poetry since Wordsworth, and one of its results 
in another art has been programme music. In painting, again, 
it received early expression at the hands of Constable, Bonington, 
and the Norwich school. It is in the practice of some of the 
great Continental schools, however, that the movement has passed 
through what will some day be considered the classic phase ot its 
development. Though in our official galleries there are almost no 
exam of the treatment of the spirit of this age upon large, 
complete, and simple classic nae and though in general 
picture-makers and pieture-buyers have been slow to recognize 
‘the vast import of the movement, a few private collectors have 
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been in advance of their time, and have bought work which 
belongs to a culminating period in the history of art. What 
Rapbael did in Rome, Titian in Venice, Rubens in Flanders, 
Velasquez in Spain, towards perfecting the means of expression of 
existing ideas on figure-painting, Corot and others have done in 
France towards showing how the novel matter and sentiment of 
to-day may be treated upon broad and classic canons of art. Mr. R. T. 
Hamilton Bruce was, therefore, well inspired when he determined 
to devote the section of the Edinburgh International Exhibition 
entrusted to him exclusively to the illustration of the highest 
imaginative work of latter-day France and Holland. 

We do not claim too much for this gathering when we say that it 
is quite a model of how new landscape matter and modern senti- 
ment may be treated with that old classic grace and dignity which 
come from a broad and direct execution, simplicity of idea, and a 
legitimate balance of decorative and realistic aims, Painting has 
lately been pursued too exclusively as a science of representation. 
Studies and notes, only useful and interesting to the special student 
of nature, have been raised to the rank of real pictures; painters 
who approached nature in a spirit of cataloguing inquiry have 
alone on considered sincere. It is now freely admitted that 
fidelity to impression is a more valuable sincerity than undis- 
criminating respect for facts. But there is a further sincerity, an 
gesthetic conscience which prevents a man from obtruding ugliness 
whose only merit is truth. Indeed, the nature of complete art is 
very com licated, and an artist is bound to a sort of “ little- 
go” in all essential qualities, in order to satisfy the exigencies of 
cultured vision, before he takes honours in the special phase of 
nature which may most forcibly appeal to him. On the whole, 
the great artists of 1830 weighed judiciously the relative import- 
ance of most of the qualities attained by their predecessors. They 
made their pictures decorative in general aspect, but in doing so 
they expressed some large effect of nature; they avoided any 
interest which requires written or scientific commentary. fact, 
they relied for their effects only upon such information as comes 
from the eye; and the beauties they sought were those which are 
natural to paint—are those which have been as it were defined as 
legitimate objects of ambition by the practice of ages. 

Because he has created a more vital and individual unity of 
imagination, treatment, and execution, Corot is the most inspiring 
of the great French painters, His work is a living and inseparable 
compact of sense and style, matter and manner. ‘Though a 
pervading key of colour is quite decoratively evident in his work, 
its beautiful and harmonious quality seems to those accustomed 
to nature to have sprung naturally into being from a merely 
logical pursuit of atmospheric truth. His handling, again, forms 
a lovely pattern; it is full of subtleties of touch, gradation, and 
shapeliness which would do honour to the finest bric-i-brac 
decoration, yet is it both eminently suited to paint as a material, 
and most usefully devised for the purpose of expressing the big, 
noticeable parts of foliage and grass, An“ Evening in Normandy” 
as well as, or perhaps better than, any other Corot at Edinburgh, 
shows this irably harmonious fusion of matter and manner, 
this polished and decorative elegance, which conceals so subtle 
and ting a comprehension of the essence of a visual im- 
pression. The picture's comparatively low tone may prevent 
one from ing at once into its aérial convention; this once 
done, however, one finds oneself in a marvellously luminous 
atmosphere, where one can wander at fancy between the tree- 
stems and amongst the deep bowery softness of the foliage. A 
river scene, “ The Woodcutters,” is much brighter, and, though 
hardly so complete, is very interesting as a study of Corot’s 
method of brushwork; the paint is thin, the whole process 

uite visible, the handling free, flowing, and loose. ‘hough 
rot is more harmonious when he strikes a better balance of 
qualities, and makes a less evident parade of technique, yet 
one cannot help being glad when such an occasional over- 
importance in the province of handling brings out more notice- 
ably its miraculous suggestiveness and significance. A 
ful bouquet of birches and poplars is equally well rendered in 
“ Morning,” a very quiet pearly-grey picture; but the method is 
much more unostentatious and less likely to shock those who 
are not quick enough to understand a hint. Occupied as he was 
in working out a new style, to express new facts and a new union 
of qualities, Corot was not remarkable for a wide range of 
subject; he stuck to whatever he found by experience to be the 
most suitable to his peculiar range of colour and his attitude on 
the question of the introduction of detail. His “Storm on the 
Sandhills ” is therefore quite out of his ordinary choice; not only 
is the effect strong and sombre, hut the picture gives occasion for 
little or no tree painting, and deals chietly with sand, sea, grey 
darkness, and a sense of tearing wind. A“ Rocky Landscape” 
belongs also to a class of which there are but few specimens, It 
is early morning ; you are shut in by big, tumbled boulders, dark, 
grey, and cold; behind these the rising sun sutluses the sky with 
a tender blue-green light. “In Arcadia” is a large picture of a 
rich sunset, with dancing figures. His “Lac de Garde,” fine, 
grey, silvery, presents another of his favourite schemes ; while the 
“Hay Cart,” of moderate size, is an example of his use of brown, 
@ tone in which some of his best work has been conceived. More 
than twenty canvases in all thus seen together will give a very 
fair notion of the supreme elegance and the sincerity of observa- 
tion of the greatest master of style that has appeared in this 
century. 

Millet, the most fervent and lofty mind of the school, has not 

always been able to make the technique and conception of his 


work thoroughly one in character and beauty. When in the full 
fervour of « subject he does manage to work up the decorative 
side to a complete expression of the awe-inspiring sublimity of his 
imagination, he forges far ahead of the whole school. In “The 
Sheepfold,” fur instance, one is overwhelmed with the noble auda- 
city and inspired courage which have dictated a use of the material 
so far removed from any of the ordinary or trivial notions of 
artistic propriety. A little gem, “The Shepherdess,” is full of a 
serene, pastoral simplicity, in the attitude of the figure and the 
broad, tranquil painting of the sheep and landscape. His “ Going 
to Work” and “The Wood Sawyers” are bold and forcible repre- 
sentations of figures placed in surroundings neither very realistic 
nor decoratively beautiful in the highest degree; they strike one 
with a sort of awe at the fervour of imagination of an artist 
who could thus habitually see things invested with the ominous 
and threatening mystery that night sometimes lends to the com- 
monest forms. Doubtless the character of the objects is always 
there, in lines and masses which become evident and essential 
under certain effects; but ordinary minds are too much occupied 
with the bright and interesting trivialities that daylight reveals to 
be aware, under most circumstances, of the strange majesty which 
lurks in the shapes of rocks and trees, Millet was sometimes, as 
in “ Going to Work,” too much occupied in forging his idea out of 
the material to be quite careful enough of the intrinsic beauties of 
paint. Heavy, sticky-looking masses of colour, linear hardnesses, 

too much of a dull brown hue, somewhat prevent that full and 
perfect satisfaction of the esthetic sense which gives us the feel- 
ing of charm, Mr. among later men is sometimes thus 
om even those who least on cast 
that reproach at the single specimen of his work in this gallery, 
“ Les Demoiselles du Mois de Marie.” Though it is open to any 
one to quarrel with the larger arrangement of the picture on the 
score of an archaic stiffness in the disposition of the heads, none 
can possibly deny the sober mastery of the technique and the 
mellow and refined beauty of the colouring, 

Diaz and Monticelli, camarades d’atelier half a ceatury ago, even 
amidst the rich painters of the Romantic movement have always 
been noted for the charm of their vivid and voluptuous colouring. 
Diaz is incomparably the greater, not so much in his sense of 
colour as in the far larger range of his sympathy and his firmer 

ip of truth, With him decorative beauty is not allowed to 
interfere with realistic presentation of effect. Now it is much 
harder to stick to the complicated rules of the game of complete 
art than to drop one of its many obligations, such, for instance, as 
a consistent and satisfactory expression of reality, in favour of 
some other quality—let us say a decorative excellence of colour. 
Some of the Monteellis in this collection rely almost entirely on 
that sense of colour which goes to make harmonious rugs and 


bric--brac. A painter of loftier and wider human sympathy, 
whilst securing this beauty of aspect, makes his arrangement of 
tones carry all the poetical associations which belong to a repre- 


sentation of natural effect. However necessary it may be in 
poetry to make the mere sounds beautifully appropriate to the 
meaning, yet by writing nonsense verses and altogether abandon- 
ing the representative side of the art an author loses half its 
dignity and nearly all its sobriety and intellectual force. That 
Monticelli need not have disturbed the just balance of realism and 
decoration can be easily seen from such a picture as his “ Ladies 
in a Garden,” a little dark canvas in which a Rembrandt-like 
effect of light is quite as logically pursued as an exquisite harmony 
of colour. Diaz's greater brain power and energy, however, 
enabled him to carry a saner and more human combination of 
fact with beauty over a wider field of art and nature, His 
“ Forest-Path: Autumn,” in its strong masculine realism, the 
noble but reticent poetry of his golden “ Sunset in a Wood,” and 
the lofty and Titianesque convention of his “ Wood Nymph” are 
all examples of an intellectual courage of vision which was never 
disturbed by his equally strong instinct of what was pictorially 
elfective. 

But the real Columbus of the Romantic school, the painter who 
did not shrink from investigating the most remote provinces of 
nature, was Théodore Rousseau. Gifted with a large compre- 
hension of the ensemble of those qualities necessary to make 
art vital and broadly human, he sought to subdue nearly every 
aspect of nature; and if he was not so great an innovator in method 
as Corot, he was a much wider explorer of the matter ofart. It 
is impossible, therefore, to form an estimate of Rousseau’s real 
achievement unless from the inspection of a vast number of canvases. 
His bold, rich, varied, and fearless treatment of green can, how- 
ever, be well judged from his large “Clairbois: Fontainebleau” ; 
and his power of ranging through infinite and delicate gradations 
of grey (always with a sincere effort at expressing some corre~ 

nding subtle truth of atmosphere) may be seen in the lovely 
little “Heath,” which also represents fontainebleau scenery. 
This forest, indeed, was the nursery of the Romantic school of 
landscape; and “The Hunt,” a little dark sunset on a panel, 
perhaps the most perfect Rousseau in the show, as well as a 
portrait of the well-known oak-tree “Le Rageur,” in the Gorge 
d’Aprémont, are both from ground that is already classic, 
Troyon and Jacque are the animal painters of this great epoch. 
Those who only know the shoddy-looking, commercial Jacques 
which flood the shops will be astonished at the vivid power of 
realization and plain heroic simplicity of style with which “Le 
Retour du Troupeau” is painted. ‘he tree is indicated with 


wonderful truth, force, aud finesse; the figure is antique in 
breadth ; the sheep, seized in their important characteristics, are 
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vigorously and rapidly touched; the whole scene is blocked in 
directly and massively, according to what is most essential to the 
effect. Troyon, a painter of many and great canvases, is of course 
not represented. His ‘‘Sheep at Pasture”—a low- 
toned and richly sober, as well as highly-finished work—is after his 


ordinary manner, whilst his “ Fishing-boats off Honfleur,” a sunset | 


at sea, Just because it isa unique work in its way, is perhaps the 
most interesting. 

Daubigny and Dupré are in some ways hardly as great as the 
before-mentioned artists. Dupré's method was often coarse and 
clumsy, though his broad view of nature makes his work always 
noble and impressive in sentiment. His “ Pointe des Dunes,” a 
stormy and powerful “ coast marine,” is the most notable example 
of his style. If Daubigny erred, it was generally in quite another 
way. There is occasionally something formal and mannered in 
his style, something hard and not quite true in his colour, which 
rob his work of the charming aérial illusion of Corot, Diaz, and 
Rousseau. His dark “ coast marine,” with its black velvety rocks 
covered with sea-weed, its grey sky, sea, and distance hal -veiled 
in mist, is tolerably free trom his usual faults. Voilon, born later 
than these artists, yet paints in their grand and simple manner ; 
and though he treats still life, he always conveys an impression of 
dignity worthy of any subject. His “ Strawberries” will give a 
fair notion of his superb handling and the complete absence from 
his work of the sort of triviality generally found in still life. It 
would be difficult to say which is the better, this Vollon or 
Courbet’s “ Study of Fruit” painted in Ste. Pélagie. Perhaps 
Vollon has more dash and prestance, Courbet more intense vision 
and sustained realism in colour and modelling. Courbet, however, 
had many walks in art besides still life, and he brought the same 
power and the same sentiment into all of them. His “ L’Im- 
mensité,” an evening scene by the sea-shure, is an excellent 
example of his melancholy low-toned treatment of landscape. 
Other followers of the Romantic school, and especially the Dutch- 
men—as, for instance, the brothers Maris, Israels, and Mauve— 
must be left for future consideration, 


MURDERERS AND MARTYRS. 


N commenting last week on the horrible assassination of the 
Bishop of Madrid, on Palm Sunday, by one of his own sus- 
pended clergy, we took occasion to notice the ghastly revelation 
then made—a revelation which has in the brief interval si.ce we 
wrote been only too abundantly confirmed—of the moral state 
of the Spanish priesthood. Immorality, in the ordinary and con- 
ventional sense of the term, is bad enough in any case, and is 
uliarly scandalous when found rampant among a body of men 
m whom a life of strict celibacy is required. But there is 
something worse even than cuncubinage, or still lower forms of 
sexual vice, whether lay or clerical, and that is murder. The one 
indeed not unfrequently leads to the other, as the Madrid tragedy 
serves inter alia to remind us. It is however with another aspect 
of clerical complicity with murder that we are here concerned. 
In the weighty address he delivered the other day at Glasgow the 
Duke of Argyll insisted with much force that the real reason why 
the Parnellites were clamorous for a separate Parliament of their 
own was because “they wanted to do, what no civilized Legis- 
lature ever would do, to abolish the Decalogue.” The Duke was 
thinking especially of the eighth Commandment, for he went on 
to observe that they wanted to seize their neighbours’ property 
under the forms of laws. But his indictment was evidently 
intended to have a wider scope, for he was well aware that—as 
other speakers of high authority have openly said—the real aim 
of the eee Rulers is to get rid of the sixth as well as the 
eighth Commandment. He may not however have seen a 
portentous announcement which appeared the other day in a 
corner of the Z'imes, amd which fully deserves all the publicity 
which can be given toit. It is to the eflect that “ Dr. Croke, 
Archbishop of Cashel, in forwarding a subseription of 5/. toa 
Committee about to erect some sort of monument to commemorate 
the execution of the three men hanged at Manchester in 1867 for 
the shooting of Police-sergeant Brett, wrote” as follows, It 
should be carefully noted that the extract is not from a speech, 
which might have been made under some temporary excitement, 
or might have been misreported. It is from a letter, and must 
therefore be taken to indicate Dr. Croke’s deliberate opinion or at 
all events what he desires to have taken as such ; litera scripta 
manet, What then the Archbishop deliberately wrote, and what is 
published, we presume, with his sanction, incredible as it may 
sound, is this—the italics are our own :-— 

The three Irishmen above named, Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien, and now 
universally known as the Manchester martyrs, are, I believe, fully entitled 
to that designation, having Leen wrongfully arrested, unfairly tried, and 
barbarously executed for participation in an outrage for which they were 
not guilty and a murder which they not only did not commit but could 
not possibly have contemplated. They went like heroes to their doom, 
and freland docs well to perpetuate the memory of their chivalrous 
bearing on the scafluid and of their untlinching fidelity to fuith and 
country. 

That is to say, the three bloodthirsty ruffians who were justly 
hanged at Manchester nineteen yeirs ago for the prominent part 
they certainly did take in a diabolical outrage (1) “not only did 
not commit murder”—which may just possibly be true in the 
letter—but (2) “ could not possibly have contemplated it,” which 


fully entitled to” the honours of canonization, being rightl 
accounted “martyrs.” Dr. Croke has since informed the wo 
that he never before suffered a portrait of any Englishman to 
disfigure the walls of his palace at Thurles, but has now made 
an exception in favour of Mr. Gladstone. And he may fairly 
enough plead that Mr. Gladstone understands his position. In 
explaining to the House of Commons why under his new Irish 
Constitution the judges will require special ‘protection, Mr. 
Gladstone said that “they had been brought into close contact 
with peculiar influences which, under the new Ccnstitution, 
would probably become dominant.” The periphrasis, as the Duke 
of Argyll pointed out, is a very odd one, but of course the 
“peculiar influences” with which judges are brought into contact 
are criminal influences, taking—at least, as regards Irish judges 
—very frequently the peculiar shape of murder. That such 
influences will be dominant under a Constitution domi- 
/nated by men of the stamp of Archbishop Croke, might 
in any case have been safely assumed; but his Grace of 
Cashel has saved us the trouble of speculating on the subject 
by his frank assurance that in his judgment the murderous 
ruffians executed at Manchester are “heroes” and “ martyrs,” 
who fell victims to “their unflinching fidelity to faith and 
country.” 

It is not unlikely that at this distance of time some of our 
readers may not be familiar with all the circumstances of the 
Manchester outrage, in which these three chivalrous and faithful 
saints won the crown of martyrdom. Briefly then what occurred 
was this. Two Irish convicts were being conveyed from the 
police-court to prison, under charge of Sergeant Brett—who 
really fell as a “martyr” to duty—when an organized gang of 
their compatriots surrounded the van and fired into it. To adopt 
the felicitous periphrasis of Mr. Justin McCarthy—which more 
than matches Mr. Gladstone's formula of “ peculiar influences ”— 
Mr. Sergeant Brett came in the way of the bullet—and he died ; 
much, we presume, as soldiers in battle come in the way of the 
enemy’s bullets, or criminals at an execution come in the way of the 
hangman’s rope—and die. It would be obviously ridiculous to sup- 
pose that the enemy or the hangman “ could possibly have contem- 
plated” so unforeseen a result, and still more ridiculous to hold 
them responsible for it. An Irishwoman in the van took the key 
out of Sergeant Brett's pocket and unlocked the door, and so 
the prisoners escaped. But tive of the gang who attacked it were 
arrested, two of whom, on rather questionable pretexts, got off ; 
the other three, who are now proposed for canonization, were con- 
victed and hanged. It was of course scarcely possible in such a case 
to prove that any of them actually fired the shot, but unless all 
law is to be set at defiance, and the “ peculiar influences” to have 
their swing unchecked—and we are not quite come to that yet in 
England—those who take an active part in a murderous outrage 
must be held responsible for the result. Whether or no those three 
scoundrels, or any of them, perpetrated the murder with their own 
hands, “ they could not possibly have” helped contemplating, and 
indeed intending it. Yet Dr. Croke, who is not only a priest but 
a bishop, and not only a bishop but an Archbishop with seven 
sullragans under his jurisdiction, deliberately, in a written and 
printed document, assures us that these bloodstained ruifians are 
* heroes” and “ martyrs,” who have died for “ faith and country.” 
There is a venerable formulary in the Roman ritual, from which 
the Litany in the Engiish Prayer-Book is chiefly derived, called 
the Litany of the Saints, which is ordered to be sung in church 
on the Rogation days and other solemn occasions. It includes the 
invocation by name of certain martyrs—the latest being 
St. Vincent, after which fvilows Omnes Sancti Martyres, 
orate pro nobis. If Dr. Croke is true to his professed con- 
victions, he will seek to procure the insertion before the last 
clause of one more invocation, following that of St. Vincent, 


Sancti sicarii Muncun’e orate pro nobis. 


The new invocation, we will venture to say, would be sung or 
shrieked with enthusiasm throughout the South of Ireland, and 
nowhere more so thun in Dr, Croke’s diocese. Whether his ca- 
religionists elsewhere—and notably in England—would equally 
appreciate this startling enrichment of the Catholic ritual is another 
question. But where should the Litany of the Saints tind a juster 
appreciation than in the Isle of Saints ? 
Let no one imagine that we speak lightly. In truth this is no 
joking matter. Only a day or two after the appearance of Dr. Croke's 
Jetter on “ the Manchester martyrs ” appeared another letter in the 
Times on “the last assassination in Woodford,’ based—as the 
writer was careful to point out—on exclusively Roman Catholic 
information. Woodford is in Archbishop Croke’s province; 
whether it is in his divcese we are not sure, nor does it greatly 
matter. Our readers are already aware of his reception of the 
ublic declaration of one of his priests that the first duty of 
reland to bailifls is “to bury them.” The Woodford incident 
proves that both priests and people are quite prepared to translate 
that doctrine into fact. Here is the story told ia last Thursday's 
Times by the Wood ‘ord writer, who naturally does not publish Lis 
name, not wishing “ to expose himself to the Vehmgericht whica 
exists in Ireland” :— 
More than forty years ago the late Sir Thomas Burke, who sat for nearly 
twenty years as M.P. for the county of Galway, was induced to give an 
asylum on his estate to about seventy evicted tamilies from the county of 
Monaghan. He gave them land, he advanced seed and implements, and 
assisted them to build their houses, and charged them no rent for a year or 
two. He then put moderate rents on them as they were able to pay, auc 
their present rents average 20 per cent. under Gritlith’s v. i Not 
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one of them has ventured into Mr. Gladstone’s Land Courts. They throve 
and prospered, and paid their rents till lately with all punctuality. One of 
them, or his descendant, lately boasted in the town of Woodford that he 
could pay ten times the rent now demanded from him. 
They now refuse to pay their rents, and, headed by their parish priest 
whom I believe to be coerced) and the new curat-, lately transferred to 
‘oodford from Loughrea by the Bishop, demanded a reduction of ros. in 
the pound, and that being refused they refused to pay anything. 


The agent selected forty-five tenants who were well known to be 
able to pay, and proceeded with Tony Carroll, Sir Henry Burke's 

id bailiff, and a large body of police, to serve evictions on them. 
The agent did not know the houses of the forty-five, and Tony 
Carroll, the bailiff, had engaged to point them out, but the new 
curate, Egan by name, warned him not to fulfil his engagement, 
and he accordingly refused to do so, and for the moment the agent 
was baffled. But next day he employed Finlay, the public pro- 
cess-server in Her Majesty’s Courts—an old army pensioner, who 
had been wounded in the Crimea—to go with him and point out 
the houses. Two days later Finlay was found brutally murdered, 
with two bullets and several slugs in his body, in Sir Henry's 
wood, close to the priest Egan’s chapel. Of that blessed minister 
of the Gospel of peace, who must be a priest after Dr. Croke’s own 
heart, a Roman Catholic of Woodford said to the writer, “ He's a 
terrible man; he 4 Loughrea in hot water for four years, and now 
he has come here. I’m afraid to say a word against him, for if I did, 
my life would not be worth a day’s purchase.” And these priests and 
bishops—men like Egan and Croke, who call murderers “ martyrs,” 
and instruct their disciples how to “ bury ” the agents of the law— 
are, to cite the words of the Woodford correspondent, “ the men 
to whom the Ministers of the Crown propose to hand over the 

vernment of Ireland!”—and, we may add, the lives and 
iberties of all loyal subjects of the Crown in that unhappy 
country. 


On coming across such ugly narratives one question we should 
conceive must at once suggest itself at least to all Roman Catholic 
readers, and probably to others also. Does Leo XIII. know of 
these atrocities, for which his prelates and priests are responsible ? 
What he must think of them, if he does, no one for a moment 
doubts. Yet he suffered his hand to be forced in the appointment of 
Archbishop Walsh to the Dublin primacy, whose language is more 
cautious than Dr. Croke’s, but who is an equally red-hot Nationalist, 
and both of them are suffered with impunity to preach what 
is virtually “the abolition of the Ten Commandments.” When 
the other day Bishop Bagshawe of Nottingham—a sincere 
but singularly foolish and wrong-headed man—excommunicated 
the Primrose League, Rome interfered with very unusual prompt- 
ness, and the bishop was compelled within two or three weeks 
publicly to eat his own words. No doubt the excommunication of 
the Primrose League was a piece of egregious folly, but there is 
something far worse than folly in the conduct of priests and 

relates who, in the words of a devout Irish Roman Catholic 
ately deceased, have proved by word and act that “ the Catholic 
Church has failed as a teacher of morality in Ireland.” The Pope 
might ey | find here, far more than in poor Dr. Bagshawe’s com- 
paratively harmless eccentricities, a dignus vindice nodus. Mean- 
while Mr. Morley, to do him justice, had excellent reasons for 
saying—though no reason at all for urging it as an argument in 
favour of Home Rule—that “to suppress the National League it 
would be necessary te send a great many priests, and perha 
bi-hop or two, to prison.” That ought to have been done long 
ago. 


THE WHIP HAND. 


ii speaks well for the enterprise of provincial managers that an 
original comedy by so distinguished a dramatist as Mr. Herman 
Merivale, with the collaboration of his accomplished wife, should 
make its first appearance at a Sussex watering-place. Whether 
London managers have missed their chance of producing Zhe 
Whip Hand on their own boards, or whether the opportunity of 
doing so was ever offered to them, is a question with which we 
need not be concerned. But it is perhaps not unlikely that Mr. 
and Mrs. Merivale preferred to place their venture in the hands 
“a the admirable company who lately played the piece at East- 
urne. 

_ The Whip Hand is a s< character rather than of strong 
incident, and it gives ample scope for the display of the finer 
shades of nature-drawing. The heroine, Lady Felton, is a young 
Woman with good and even noble natural instincts, which have 
been to a certain extent and corrupted by a gambling aunt 
who had brought her up. Her elderly husband, Sir Andrew 
Felton, is a noble, chivalrous gentleman, with an almost over- 
strained sense of honour. Lady Felton, being left night after 
night alone while Sir Andrew is conscientiously attending to his 
duties in the House of Commons, unfortunately resumes her old 
habits of play, and loses five thousand pounds toa wily Italian 
adventurer who is received and welcomed into English society as 
the Marquis Colonna. Under the threat of exposing her to her 
husband, who has a morbid horror of play of any kind, the 
po pn obliges the unhappy woman to invite to her house in 
London an innocent young country heiress whom he intends to 
marry. Mildred Brice another lover, Philip Gordon, a 
fant country squire. He takes an instinctive hatred of the 

» whom he an indistinct recollection of having met in 


former days. One night Mr. Gordon, who for years has never 
touched a card, is persuaded to take a seat at one of Lady 
Felton's tables. After a few hands have been played he leaps 
from his chair, throws the cards in Colonna’s face, and proclaims 
him a swindler. At this moment Sir Andrew returns from the 
House of Commons, accompanied by Prince Edelberg, the 
Austrian Ambassador, who vouches for the Italian's purity of 
birth and character. The company sides with the foreigner, and 
Sir Andrew insists that Gordon shall either make an ample 
apology or leave the house. But Philip Gordon, who has as high 
a sense of honour as his host, and who has moreover the tenacity 
of an English bulldog, will not give in, though even Lady Felton, 
who sufiers agonies of remorse for having been tacitly privy to 
Colonna’s cheating, tries to persuade him to make the required 
apology. He does not rest until he has set detectives on foot, and 
publicly exposed the Italian as a notorious card-sharper who had 
swindled him years before. Gordon also extorts from Colonna 
the 10 U’s for five thousand pounds out of which he had cheated 
Lady Felton, and reconciles the lady to her husband. The de- 
tected scoundrel, driven to bay, says that he has at least gained 
one victory. He has won away from Philip Gordon Mildred 
Brice, who has promised to be his wife. But she, with a pretty, 
modest, but unshrinking courage, confesses that her momentary 
acquiescence in the adventurer’s suit had been the result of an 
infatuation, for which she could not account, and that her heart 
had ever been really Gordon’s, With a horrible curse the villain 
flees from the house, and the curtain falls on love and forgiveness 
triumphant. This is but a very bald and inadequate summary 
of a play which has riveted the attention and won the applause 
of excellent audiences, Miss Laura Villiers was an admirable 
Lady Felton. In her passionate ap to the Italian to spare 
her and to her husband to keep closer watch over her she rose 
to the level of pure tragedy. In the lighter dialogue of the 
comedy she was perhaps not quite so uniformly successful. The 
acting of Miss Maria Daly in the delightful character of Mrs. 
Brice, Mildred’s mother, the widow of a wealthy egg-merchant, 
was as nearly perfect as could be, and must have reminded 
sexagenarian playgoers of some of the actresses of the pony 
days of the stage, whose mantles have been so long in — 
on modern shoulders. Miss Eugénie Vernie looked and ac 
admirably well the pretty rustic girl with her natural long- 
ing to see something of life, and with her single-hearted igno- 
rance of her own feelings. Mr. Beverley as Sir Andrew Felton 
gave a good impersonation of an honourable elderly English 
gentleman not altogether free from fads or scornful of platitudes. 
Lord Chislehurst was specially fortunate in finding so genial and 

pular a representative as Mr. Hamilton Astley, We do not © 
~ if the part of Mr. Philip Gordon was written for Mr. 
Garthorne ; but it fits him like the most deftly-made glove. If he 
appears too uniformly serious and almost austere, we must re- 
member that we always see him in situations in which levity 
would be misplaced and badinage impertinent. A man bent 
on winning a woman from a dangerously fascinating rival and 
on proving that rival to be a rogue has no time to spare for 
the lighter graces. The adventurer Colonna is in Mr. Pascoe 
Bioletti’s hands as consummate a villain as the authors can ever 
have conceived him, Mr, CO. B, Pollock as Prince Kdelberg said 
weil the very little he had to say, and looked the part faultlessly. 
Mrs. Warlhouse contrived to give point and importance to the 
sparse utterances of Mrs. Pouncey Hawk. This piece has the 
high moral tone which we have a right to expect from the joint 
authorship of an English gentleman and gentlewoman. In a 
French play the unhappy wife's fear of her husband would arise 
from the consciousness of a viler crime than card-playing, and 
Colonna would have been her favoured lover as well as her 
Mephistophelian mentor. 

be inhabitants of Eastbourne and its visitors may be congra- 

tulated on having such a play as The Whip Hand acted for 
them by so meritorious a company; and Mr. and Mrs. Merivale 
may be equally proud of the welcome given to it by crowded 
audiences, 
Asa lever de rideau, A Husband in Clover was given, and in 
this Miss Vernie and Mr. Astley prepared the spectators for their 
excellent acting in the succeeding piece. 


THE MONEY MARKETS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 


yuuss is a contrast between the money markets of London 
and Paris which deserves more attention than it has yet 
received. For eight or nine months a drain of gold from 
London has been going on—first for Germany and Russia, then 
for Egypt and the Argentine Republic, and more lately for 
France and Holland; while there have been small miscellaneous 
shipments to other places. The result is that about 44 millions 
sterling in gold have been withdrawn from the Bank of England, 
and at the same time most of the supply which would have 
gone to replenish the Bank's stock has been likewise drawn 
upon. London being the banking centre of the world, just as 
every other country comes to London when it wants gold, so 
the gold-producing countries are constantly sending gold to 
London. Now, of the gold so sent during the past seven or 


eight months, nearly ali, except such as was in the form of 
sovereigns, has been bought up for export, and consequently the 
whole stock of gold now held by the Bank 


of England has 
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fallen below 21} millions sterling; and it is strongly significant 
of the depression in trade and agriculture that, notwithstanding 
this steady outflow of gold and consequent diminution in the Bank 
reserve, the value of money has been exceedingly low all through 
the time. Before Christmas the Directors of the Bank of England 
endeavoured to stop the drain; but it did not carry their efforts far 
enough, and though at last they stopped the export to Germany 
and Russia, they did not succeed in attracting gold to London. 


' Apparently the Directors of the Bank of England were so dis- 


appointed by the result of their effurts before Christmas that 

y gave up the struggle in despair, and since Christmas they 
have allowed the drain to go on unchecked. In the first quarter 
of the calendar year our readers will remember that a dis- 
proportionately large part of the revenue is collected; that, con- 
sequently, the Bank of England holds an unusually large portion 
of the floating supply of loanable capital, and, as a result, is gene- 
rally able to fix the value of money; but this year, notwith- 
standing the drain of gold, it did not obtain the control over the 
outside market it commonly has had in the March quarter, and 
the rates of interest and discount remained very low. It was 
naturally expected, therefore, that the value of money would be 
still lower in April; but at last the effect of the drain has begun 
to be felt, and throughout April the supply of loanable capital in 
the outside market has been growing scarcer and scarcer until at 
last the rate of discount in the outside market has risen to the 
official Bank-rate. And it is evident that the rise must continue 
during the month on which we have now entered. The note 
circulation of the Scotch banks expands every May and November, 
and, in consequence, the Scotch ks are obliged to withdraw 
gold from London in an amount varying between half a million 
and three-quarters of a million. The withdrawal of so con- 
siderable an amount of gold from the Bank always has a 
greater or less effect; but the effect must be unusually great this 
year because of the small stock of gold which the Bank now holds, 
while it is natural to assume that the farming operations going on 
will likewise have some influence upon the money market. There- 
fore the stock of gold held by the Bank will continue to decline for 
some weeks further, unless the Bank of England is able to attract 
gold from abroad, which does not seem probable just now. 

On the other hand, the stock of gold held by the Bank of 
France is unprecedentedly large. Ever since the panic that ensued 
on the failure of the Union Générale, the Bank of France has 
been replenishing its stock of gold. There is nothing unusual in 
this. On the contrary, it is generally found that a great ic is 
followed by an accumulation of unemployed capital. hat is 
remarkable is that the accumulation in the Bank of France has 
continued so long; that it has not led to an improvement in trade 
or an outburst of speculation; and that it has not depressed the 
rate of discount much more than in fact has been the case. Since 
Christmas the addition made to the gold held by the Bank of 
France has been really remarkable. On the last day of December 
the Bank of France held a little over 46} millions sterling in 
gold, and it now holds over 52 millions sterling. In the interval 
there has been an increase, therefore, of nearly 6 millions sterling. 
On the last day of December the Bank also held nearly 
434 millions sterling in silver, and now it holds 44? millions 
sterling. There has thus been an increase of 14 million sterling 
in silver, making the total increase in the coin and bullion in four 
months nearly 7} millions sterling. Furthermore, it is to be observed 
that the Bank of France now holds almost 97 millions sterling in 
gold and silver. Our readers will recollect that, France being a 
bimetallic country, silver in France is as effective in discharging 
debt as gold, and that the Bank of France can issue notes against 
silver just as well as against gold. But while the Bank of France 
holds this enormous mass of the precious metals, amounting, as we 
have said, to nearly 97 millions sterling, its whole note circulation is 
only 113$ millions sterling. Consequently it will be seen that the 
note circulation exceeds the coin and bullion only by about 14 per 
cent. Practically, that is to say, the greater part of this enormous 
mass of coin and bullion is lying absolutely unused and unusable 
in the Bank of France. But the strangest part of the circum- 
stance is that the accumulation of so immense a treasure has not 
brought down the value of money in the Paris money market to 
the level at which it stands in the London money market. Here 
the Bank of England holds less than 21} millions in coin and 
bullion, and its rate of discount is 2 per cent. In Paris the Bank 
of France holds nearly 97 millions sterling in coin and bullion, 
or nearly five times as much, and its official rate of discount 
is 3 per cent. Moreover, the rate of discount in the outside 
market in London until quite recently has been only about 
1} per cent., and even this week has been only 2 per cent., 
while the rate of discount in the open market in Paris is 
2} per cent. How it is that the Bank of France is able to 
keep up the value of money while it holds such an unpre- 
cedented mass of unemployed capital is not easy to understand, 
or what can be its motive for deliberately keeping so immense 
a treasure unemployed. It has been suggested by some that 
there is a great fear in Paris that a quarrel will be fixed upon 
France by Germany, and that consequently the Government has 
been gradually accumulating the great treasure, By others it has 
been suggested that the object of this vast accumulation is to 
enable France to threaten the demonetization of silver. France 
and the United States have frequently tried of late to induce 
England and Germany to agree to bimetallism, and always with 
the same result. It is the opinion of many Frenchmen that the 
only way to compel England and Germany to accede to the pro- 


posals of France and the United States is for France to put her- 
self in a position in which she can demonetize silver. ere she 
to do so, sho would lower the value of silver so enormously that 
she would inflict a very great loss indeed upon the Indian 
Government ; and it is hoped, therefore, that in the interest of 
India England will yield. A third explanation is a widespread 
apprehension on the part of the capitalists of France of impending 
internal troubles; that consequently they have been i 
securities of all kinds, and, in short, everything capable of being 
turned into money; but one would rather expect, if there were 
really such widespread apprehension, that the capitalists would 
transfer their capital to London or some other city where it would 
be safe, and not leaveit idle in the Bank of France, where it would 
be at the mercy of a revolution were such to occur. Whatever 
may be the real explanation of this unprecedented accumulation 
of unemployed capital in Paris, the accumulation itself is one of 
the most remarkable facts of our time. And it is all the more 
remarkable because, as we have been pointing out, the value of 
money is actually higher in Paris, notwithstanding this accumula- 
tion, than it is in London, where the Bank of England is being 
month alter month depleted of its supply of gold. 

It is clear that the drain of gold from London has gone too far, 
and ought to be stopped without delay, It is true that we are 
approaching the slack season of the year, when gold tends rather 
to flow back to London than to flow from it. It is also true that 
we may hope the Balkan difficulties are now over, and that since 
the Powers have been able to act together in such a crisis, they 
will probably be able to maintain the peace of Europe for the 
remainder of the year; but it is never sufe to leave accidents out 
of our calculations. A revolutionary rising anywhere upon the 
Continent, a fresh difficulty in Central Asia, a failure in the Greek 
proceedings, or a panic in Berlin might disturb all the money 
markets of Europe and create serious difficulty here at home, 
if the Bank reserve remains as low as it is. But even if accidents 
should not occur, our readers will bear in mind that there are 
grounds for hoping that the depression in trade is drawing to a 
close, and that we may soon look for some improvement. But 
an improvement in trade would necessarily lead to an expansion 
in the coin circulation of the country; that is to say, would with- 
draw gold trom London for the provinces, and would still further 
reduce the extremely small stock of the metal now held by the 
Bank. It is certain that any further reduction would create some 
uneasiness in the City, and this of itself would almost inevitably 
check the outflow to the provinces. Thus the small stock of gold 
held by the Bank is itself an obstacle to an improvement in trade. 
An improvement in trade, by creating a demand for labour, would 
create a demand also for coin to pay for that labour; but the 
demand for coin would lessen the Bank reserve, already too small, 
and would thus tend to create disquiet in the City. It is desirable, 
therefore, in the best interests of the business community that the 
Bank should take energetic steps to replenish its stock of gold. 
We do not hesitate to say that some steps ought to have Tess 
taken before now; but it isno use in dwelling upon that. The 
material thing is that there should be no further delay in taking 
measures to replenish the reserve. Before Christmas a little 
bolder action would not only have stopped the drain to Berlin, but 
would have turned the exchanges in our favour and would soon 
have brought gold flowing into London, ‘The Bank Directors lost 
courage too soon, and they missed their opportunity. They ought 
to take to heart the lesson then taught them, and they should now 

rsist in the course on which they must enter until they succeed 
in attracting gold. Up toa point the rise of the rate is always 
disappointing ; but there is a point which will attract gold in any 
amount that may be required, and the Directors should not relax 
their efforts until they have succeeded in 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I. 


Tos is not much to be said against the present exhibition— 
the hundred and eighteenth, to speak by the card—of the 
Royal Academy of Arts; not much, at all events, that has not 
been said before, and that will not, in all probability, be said 
again. It is perhaps too obvious that the Academicians are well 
to the front; that Mr. Herbert, for instance, is active as ever, 
and is this year to be credited with eight places on the line; 
that Mr. Long, if he send but four, has yet contrived that these 
four, which include a “ Pharaoh’s Daughter” or “ Moses in the 
Bulrushes,” shall yet be completely representative of his peculiar 
style and of the decadence of English figure-painting; that Mr. 
Horsley is, as usual, fully equal to the occasion, albeit a 

deal more diffident and less many-sided than Mr. Herbert ; 
that Mr. Sidney Cooper is a as well and as copiously a3 
ever in his life; and that Messrs, H. B. Davis, Briton Riviére, 
Peter Graham, Phil Morris, Sant, Calderon, Frith, and Marcus 
Stone continue, with true British sturdiness, to repeat themselves 
and their effects. Moreover, it is certain that the hanging has 
been done on the same principles—beautiful in their unreasonable- 
ness, superbly inexplicable, wilful and wayward to the point 
of being almost extrahuman—which have distinguished the 
hanging of former years, It is true that Mr. Van Haanen 
has not been rejected, as from the gathering of 1885; and 
it is also true that among the exhibits are important works 
by MM. Carolus Duran, Aublet, H. Fantin,. and E, Burne 
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Jones. But it is not less true that MM. Fantin, Aublet, and 
Carolus Duran are all three off the line; that three of Mr. 
Arthur Lemon’s four exhibits are stuck as high as the car- 
penters could get them; that Mr. John Collier's two big pictures 
are far to skyward both; that Miss Alice Havers has three 
ictures on the line, none of which is of more than the 
average Academical quality; that Mr. Solomon’s great “ Cas- 
sandra” tops the wall in one room, while Mr. Calthrop’s “ Debt, 
a Parental Lecture,” embellishes the line in another; that, in 
a word, as in former years, one has to look high for good work, 
and keep one’s eyes above the level which is consecrate to 
Academical effect, if one wishes to take a deep and cheerful view 
of the condition of British art. All this, however, is ancient 
history—is so much vain and idle repetition. It is for form’s 
sake, rather than anything else, that it is set down here. The 
Royal Academy of Arts, like other institutions of its class, has 
the defects of its qualities, such as they are. It is its function to 
exist not only as an emporium, but also as a cockshy. It has 
been thus from the beginning; it will be thus until the end, when 
the revolutionaries of ay are in their turn perruques, reac- 
tionary, fossil, antediluvian—all the opprobriously conservative 
adjectives that hot youth can lay its tongue to. 

All the same, it were greatly to be wished that the general 
level of the exhibition were higher, and its general tendency 
swifter of movement and worthier in aim. There are signs abroad 
that the old, the respectable, the Academical ideals are giving 

to new; that the _— is no longer interested in themes 
trom Don Quixote and Tristram Shandy, in landscapes delicately 
barbered, or in sheep and cattle washed for the oceasion; that the 
Unreal has had his day, and the age of Wardour Street has passed ; 
and that a larger view of life, a more artistic theory of art, 
a more conscious and deliberate employment of material, are 
taking the place of that “ anecdotage in two dimensions ” which 
for so many years was the staple of British art and the en- 
thusiasm of the British dealer. It is beginning to be recognized 
that the principal apology for the existence of a picture is that 
it should be well painted ; that ideas which are appropriate 
enough in words may be altogether inappropriate to paint; that 
style, colour, tone, handling are qualities of far greater moment in 
pictorial art than any number of literary suggestions, however in- 
genious and however applicable; that the immediate future is not 
with those who follow Gandish and Smee, but with those who 
work in the traces of Constable, and after him of Corot, Millet, and 
Rousseau—of the great Englishman, in a word, who, as interpreted 
and eee by his greater disciples, is responsible for most that 
is vital and enduring in modern art. For signs of this sort, how- 


ever, one has, it must be owned, to look otherwhere than in Bur- 


lington House. Here and there—in the landscapes of Messrs. 
East, Munn, Edwin Nichol, Percy Belgrave; in the drama and 
the comedy of Messrs, Waterhouse, Van Haanen, Logsdail, 
Orchardson, Hole, De Blaas, and others—are evidences of mental 
activity which seem to promise much, and of performance give at 
least this earnest—that accomplishment is no longer an unnecessary 
ingredient in success, and that in painting, as in literature, the 

uality of style is, before all others, to be aimed at and achieved. 

t, in spite of its exceptions, the rule of the exhibition proves, if 
anything, the reverse of all this. Apart from a certain amount of 
good, solid portraiture—an expression of the art of painting in 
which, from Nicholas Hilliard downwards, the English mind has 
always manifested itself with vigour and completeness—there is 
— or nothing in the work of the older men to show that 
the Royal Academy of Arts is in any way better or more interest- 
ing or more useful than the gallery of an ordinary dealer. The 
President, it is true, exhibits an elaborate piece of decoration ; 
Mr, Watts a tremendous piece of painted heroics ; Sir John Millais 
& good and characteristic essay in portraiture; Mr. Hook a number 
of solidly-painted and solidly-constructed examples of “ coast 
marine”; Mr. Holl, Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Jones, Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
and Mr, Ouless, each one examples, after his kind, of that parti- 
cular form of pictorial art which seems worthiest to him, in- 
terests him most, and can by him be practised to best advantage. 
But with these example ceases. The lesson preached along the 
line, with an exasperating iteration, is how not to look, how 
not to conceive, how not to embody and to paint. For signs 
and tokens of the advance of art one must go elsewhere—to 
the exhibition of the Society of British Artists, to Mr. Whistler's 
Gallery, to the Marlborough Gallery, to the establishments 
of certain dealers in Bond Street. At Burlington House they 
are still occupied in banning what otherwhere is an object of 
devotion; they have neither learned nor forgotten; they hold 
last to the conventions of a certain number of years ago; and 
if an outsider succeeds, they let it be seen, as in the case of 
Mr. Arthur Lemon, that his success is against the grain, and 
depends at least as much upon the carpenters as upon themselves. 

it this is the vice of all co-operative societies, The Academy 
is that or is nothing. It is not eager for reform; but, consciously 
or the reverse, it is making reformation inevitable. 

It remains to note that in sculpture—perhaps because the area 
it covers is far narrower than that covered by the sister art—the 
exhibition is not without witness of improvement. Mr. Gilbert 

is year gone wrong, it is true, and in his chief work at least 

has produced a something which is too sculptural to be painting, and 
too pictorial in its choice and profusion of accessories to be alto- 
ether sculptural. But the President is better represented in three 
ensions than in two; Mr. Thorneycroft’s “ Sower,” if it suffers 
(as it must) in the reminiscence of Millet, is a worthy pendent to 


his “ Mower” of a year or two ago; Mr. Bates, Mr. Onslow Ford, 
Mr. Drury, each in his way and in his degree goes far to show 
that sculpture is no longer a dead art in England, and that in our 
time we, too, may look to have our Dubois, our Dalou, our 
Falguiére, our Rodin even, and be ourselves in clay and marble 
and bronze, as we have been ourselves in verse and prose. It is 
perhaps the most valuable general lesson which is taught by the 
Academy of 1886, Of particulars we shall speak hereafter. 


MR. BOUCICAULT AND MR. BARNUM. 
F is forty-five years since Miss Fanny Kemble wrote to her 


riend Miss S—— that the young author of the new comedy 
at Covent Garden had bought himself a horse on the strength of 
the great success of that production; the new comedy to which 
the last of the Kembles thus referred was London Assurance, and 
its young author was Mr. “Lee Morton ”—so it was said then. 
The young author of London Assurance is young yet, after forty- 
five years’ more experience, and his latest five-act comedy, 
The Jilt; or, Thundercloud’s Year, is own sister to London 
Assurance, almost equally successful, and contains a horse instead 
of providing Mr. Boucicault with the means of purchasing one. 
It is characteristic of the growth of Greater Britain in the scant 
half-century since London Assurance was originally acted that its 
latest successor from the same pen was not produced first in 
London, but in San Francisco, in the California which was only 
an outlying and forlorn province of Mexico when Mr. Boucicault’s 
first plsy was first done. Acted in San Francisco last summer, 
and then performed throughout Australia, it was produced in New 
York, at the Star Theatre, late in the winter, and has not yet been 
seen in London. The Jilt is announced as “ by the author of 
London Assurance and the Shaughraun” ; perhaps it may convey a 
better idea of its quality and value if we say that it seems to us to 
be the work rather of “the author of The Irish Heiress and The 
Flying Scud.” By this we mean that The Jilt; or, Thundercloud’s 
Year, is at the same time an Irish play, a sporting drama, and a 
five-act comedy. It may be said at once that the title, promising 
as it is, has very little to do with the play. Before the curtain 
rises the lady who jilted has married a man she loves, and 
the man she jilted is dead. But during the brief engagement 
of the bride to the dead man there were, of course, letters 
written by her to him; and the ribbon that binds the bundle 
of these letters may fuirly be called the thread which holds to- 
gether the five acts of the play. How these compromising letters 
fall into the hands of the villain, as in many another play; 
how the price of their destruction is the hand of an heiress, 
as in many another play; how Mr. Boucicault, as the quick- 
witted and ready-witted Irish deus ex machind, or guardian 
angel, makes a great sacrifice and ee a great price for these 
letters, and wins the heiress for himself, it is needless to set forth 
here at Jength. The value of the play is not in its incidents, for 
they can borrow originality only from the ingenuity of their 
arrangement ; nor is it in the characters, for these have been seen 
before in other plays of Mr. Boucicault and of other dramatists 
than Mr. Boucicault, It is partly in the neat, simple, and ex- 
tremely effective construction, and chiefly in the unfailing bril- 
liancy of the dialogue. Not unkindly one might insinuate that 
Old Heads and Young Hearts, despite the youth of its author 
when it was written, was the work of an old heart and a young 
head. But as the years have passed over Mr. Boucicault his wit 
has mellowed and softened, and as his head waxed older 
his heart became younger. Certainly he has never written 
prettier scenes of comedy, wittier dialogues, or simpler pathos 
than one can find in 7he Jilt, At all times Mr. Boucicault’s 
Irish plays have been distinctly the best things he has done. 
London Assurance and its fellows are already old-fashioned ; 
but Arragh-na-Pogue is as young as ever, and as charming. 
The Colleen Bawn and The Shaughraun are but little inferior to 
it in charm; and even the two failures, now almost forgotten, 
Daddy O'Dowd and The Rapparee, have more merit than not a 
few of the plays which have succeeded, perhaps far beyond their 
deserts. Even rather bald adaptations from the French like 
Andy Blake (from Le Gamin de Paris) and Kerry (from La Joie 
fait Peur) have been greatly helped by the infusion of Hibernian 
humour. In The Jilt Mr. Boucicault has introduced only one 
Irish character, Myles O'Hara, a gentleman-rider and turf prophet, 
and of course he plays this character himself, and of course he 
has provided himself with a host of good things to say and of 
effective things to do. The fault of the comedy is that its ve 
clever dialogue, pointed and full of “ points,” bristling wi 
witticisms nearly always pertinent to the business of the play and 
not often impertinent to the characters—the fault of the comedy 
is that this clever dialogue is a little too obviously artificial. Not 
infrequently it is forced; it seems cut and dried, and we see 
the fuse which is to set off the coming fireworks. They are 
fireworks when -—- come, but they would have been more 
enjoyable if their arrival had been more unex . A harsh 
critic might find fault with the artificiality of the whole play, 
with the incidents and the characters as well as the dialogue, and— 
if he did not feel the charm of the dramatist’s humour, and if he 
does not acknowledge the exceeding skill with which the piece was 
put together and set in motion—it would be hard to bring an 
adequate defence against the accusation. In accordance with 
Boucicault 


modern canons, Mr. has only one set to the act, but in 
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most other respects The Jilt is nearly as artificial as London 
Assurance. London Assurance and The Jilt are, in different 
degrees, attempts to continue the tradition of English five-act 
comedy ; in this century this means an imitation of the methods 
of the comedy of the last century, as in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it often meant an imitation of the methods of the seven- 
teenth century; and in no art is imitation fruitful. By the 
Rule of Three we should be inclined to declare that the author 
of London Assurance is to the author of the School for Scandal 
as the author of the School for Scandal was to the author of 
the Way of the World. But Mr. Boucicault, while he has not 
quite the Congreve rockets of a Congreve wit, has a wit of his 
own, and an Irish humour and an Irish pathos which very few 
of the many other Irishmen who have written English comedy 
could surpass. And he has two great advantages over them— 
first, in that he is alive, and, second, in that he can act in his 
own plays, and make sure that at least one character is for once 
resented as the author intended. His own performance of 
Myles O'Hara is as easy, as light, as simple, and as delightful as 
his performance of that Irish ne’er-do-weel, that Hibernian Rip 
Van Winkle (before the twenty years’ sleep), the hero of Zhe 
Shaughraun, In New York the other characters were not remark- 
ably well acted. Mrs. Mary E. Barker played the widow of a 
Yorksbire trainer with breadth and certainty, and Miss Bijou 
Heron gave a lively and, at the proper moment, a tender portrayal 
of the trainer's daughter. 

Mr. Boucicault resembles M. Victorien Sardou, not only in his 
deftness of touch and his easy wit, but also and indeed chiefly in 
that his originality is never beyond dispute, and that the produc- 
tion of every new play is followed immediately by abundant 
accusations of plagiarism. In the present instance the charge is 
that The Jilt is from Mr. Hawley Smart’s novel From Post to 
Finish. It is a pleasure to be able to declare, for once, that the 
charge against Mr. Boucicault has no foundation. Beyond the 
fact that both Mr. Hawley’s novel and Mr. Loucicault’s play deal 
with racing matters there is no likeness whatever between them. 
The Jilt may have been suggested by some novel or other, but 
assuredly From Post to Finish was not the novel. Mr. Boucicault 
did not refer in his usual scornful manner to the usual charge of 
plagiarism in the usual manifesto with which he introduced his 
Play to the public. This manifesto contains many assertions alto- 
gether too numerous to mention more particularly than by 
quotation in full. Here, then, is the manifesto :— 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

The most exclusive class in English society is composed of the “county 
families.’’ These form an aristocracy, the nobility of which is not derived 
from the Crown, but from ancient lineage. Simple and stately, their homes 
are not in London, but in their ancestral county residence:, Their occu- 

tion is chiefl field sports, and their conversation therefore partakes 

rgely of the hunting field, the racecourse, and their shootings. The affairs 
of England have always been subservient to the habits of this class, which 
dictates the period and duration of the London season and of the session of 
Parliament. It is only after the hunting and shooting are over that these 
families can conveviently visit London, and both Parliament and the season 
end when grouse-shooting in August begins. It is in this society The Jilt 
has been placed. I have endeavoured to represent the home of the great 
north-county family in England with as much hearty appreciation as I 


have painted the homes of the Irish peasantry. 
Dion Bovcicavtt. 


This was the proclamation which preceded the play in New York; 
but during the run in Boston Mr. Boucicault wrote a letter to the 
ag which he caused to be reprinted on the New York play- 
ill; and in this letter he pointed with pride, quite in the Elliston 
manner which Charles Lamb enjoyed so much, to the success of 
The Jilt as a proof that, despite the vogue of “ burlesque and the 
naked play, the adulterous play, and the idiotic play,” there yet 
exists 
a large and wholesome public eager to accept and encourage the just effort 
to occupy the theatre with works of a higher aspiration. The press has 
backed up the public while pointing out, very justly, many defects in the 
work. but if an imperfect work has been greeted with enthusiasm, it 
affords stronger proof that the public overlook all the blemishes in their de- 
light at getting at last what many felt assured they could not enjoy. To 
spun Niagara with a bridge, a kite was flown across the chasm ; its little 
string was the first connecting thread. The string drew after it a cord ; 
the cord drew after it a rope; the rope drew a cable; the cable was the 
first strand of the bridge. M play is the kite and I am the little stringe— 
the beginning of a great result. For assuredly this success will draw after 
it others, stronger, better, and a good work wiil be done to the art. 


This is truly in the grand manner. And in the grand manner 
also is the proclamation issued by Mr. Barnum announcing the 
usual annual tour of his Own and Only Greatest Show on 
Earth. Mr. Barnum is really almost Mr. Boucicault’s own and 
only rival in the fine art of Ellistonian self-advertisement. 
It may be doubted, indeed, if the Great Lessee himself ever 
surpassed Mr. Barnum’s latest achievement. It will be remem- 
bered that the great Jumbo happened to get in the way of a 
railway-train one night last summer, and that the result avas 
disastrous. Stephenson predicted that if a cow got itself into 
the same predicament, it would be “bad for the coo”; Jumbo 
found that it was bad for the elephant. Now the loss of Jumbo 
‘was a very serious loss to the Own and Only Greatest Show on 
Earth, for the elephant had been what the French choose to call 
“Great Attraction.” But the great and good Barnum was equal 
to the awful emergency, and he snatched the flower safety from 
the nettle danger. He began by putting forth a most picturesque 
and pathetic account of Jumbo's death, describing the self- 
sacrifice of the great beast in rushing to certain death to save the 


life of the baby elephant to which he was alleged to be greatly 
attached. This thrilling scene is now pictorially portrayed on the 
flaming posters of the circus. A Jumbo eighteen or twenty feet 
high is charging heroically into a puffing engive, while the lightning 
rends the midnight sky. Then the skin and the skeleton were 
sent to an accomplished naturalist, and both have been erected on 
stands. The skin has been stuffed, and the stuffed Jumbo is, in 
showman’s phrase, “as large as life and twice as natural.” The 
skeleton is also mounted on a stand, and erects itself beside its 
stuffed self. Thus there are two Jumbos instead of one. Thus 
the visitor to Mr. Barnum’s Own and Only Show on Earth sees a 
Jumbo who seems to have taken Sydney Smith’s suggestions—to 
jump out of his skin and sit in his bones. For the rest, the show 
which Mr. Barnum provides this year is much the same as that he 
has provided in years past; there is an immense outer circle 
wherein the animals, gorgeously apparelled, move in bewildering 
pageant ; there is a hippodrome with the usual monotonous variety 
of exciting races; and there are three circus rings and one plat- 
form, side by side, in which there are at one and the same time 
from two to seven performances taking place—a delicious medley 
of confusing delights. 


THE TWO THOUSAND. 


HERE can be little doubt that the late Two Thousand was 
one of the most interesting in the whole history of the race, 
and the only fear expressed before the event was lest it should 
spoil the interest of the forthcoming Derby. Very often several 
of the leading favourites for the Derby are unentered for the 
Two Thousand ; but on the late occasion so many of them were 
in it that, but for the absence of The Bard, it might almost have 
discounted the Derby. As we observed last week, the Craven 
and other early meetings had thrown little or no light on the 
great three-year-old races, and up to the very day of the Two 
Thousand few people were much wiser on the subject than they 
had been at the end of last autumn. Interesting as the race was, 
the number of horses entered was the smallest of the last thirteen 
years, and, with the exception of one year, in which the number 
of subscriptions had been exactly the same as in this, it was the 
smallest of the last twenty-four years. As to the field, it was 
the smallest of the last thirty-six years. 

To tell the whole story of the late Two Thousand it would 
almost be necessary to give a history of the two-year-old racing 
of last year; but all that we shall otfer is a faint sketch of it, for 
all its details are still fresh in the memory of every one who takes 
any interest in racing. The first two-year-old to make itself 
famous in 1885 was The Bard, a name that will ever be memorable 
in the annals of two-year-old racing; but we must at once put it 
on one side, because he was unentered for the race under our 
immediate notice. The second colt that gained celebrity was 
Mr. Childwick’s Saraband, a chestnut colt by Muncaster out of 
Highland Fling, both his sire and his dam being in-bred, the one 
to Birdcatcher and the other to Touchstone. He is a large, 
oo. colt, with a beautiful head, weli set on to a clean muscular 
neck, and his shoulders, back, loins, and widespread quarters 
pleased every capable critic. About his legs there was some 
difference of opinion, and at one time there was a controversy also 
about his wi It is unnecessary that we should follow him all 
through his career; but we may say that he won six races, 
worth more than as many thousands, and met with only two 
defeats, the first from Sunrise, at a disadvantage of 13 lbs. 
and the second from Minting, of whom we shall have something 
to say presently. Prince Soltykoff’s chestnut colt, Mephisto, 
by Robert the Devil out of Meg Merrilies, won a couple of 
races and was placed four times, and it was generally con- 
sidered that he had laid on muscle and improved in every way 
since last season. A few days after his first appearance last 
June, a colt came out that soon made a great name for himself. 
Mr. R. Vyner’s Minting, a bay colt by the decrepit Lord Lyon out 
of Mint Sauce, a mare inheriting Orlando, Melbourne, and King- 
ston blood, is a magnificent specimen of a thoroughbred horse, 
being full of quality, with great muscular development and 
splendid action. Doctors differ, however, as to the question 
whether he is suited to either heavy or hilly ground. In his 
first two races Jacobite was second to him, but on each 
occasion five or six lengths in his rear; in his third race 
he beat Gay Hermit by a length and a half, his fourth race 
was a hollow victory, and his fifth was the Middle Park 
Plate. Although Saraband was to oppose him for that prize, his 
victory was considered so certain that nearly 2 to 1 was laid on 
him ; Saraband was second favourite at 5 to 1, and 50 to 1 was 
laid against Braw Lass, As everybody will remember, Minting 
and Saraband fought out a desperate race, the former beating the 
latter by half a length; but, to the astonishment of all, the 
despised outsider, Braw Lass, was between them, a neck behind 
Minting, and a head in front of Saraband. The mare's previous form 
had given her no kind of pretensions to such a position, 
her taking it appeared little short of a miracle. How was 
it to be accounted for? In this way, said some—Archer 
Wood, who were on the two favourites, rode as if there was 
nothing else in the race; and, while they waited on each other, 
they allowed Braw Lass to get too far ahead of them. Others 
attributed it to the heavy state of the ground, for which the long, 
low, sweeping action of both the favourites was unsuited. Some 


colour was given to these theories a fortnight before the Two 
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Thousand by Braw Lass's only running sixth for the Craven Stakes 
to a moderate performer like Grey Friars. Moreover, that race 
had seemed to furnish further evidence that the filly’s second for 
the Middle Park Plate had been a fluke, for Volta ran a good 
second to Grey Friars, finishing many lengths in front of Braw 
Lass; whereas in the Middle Park Piate he had only run fourth, 
a length and a half behind her. Be this as it may, the general 
tendency of pee of racing was to ignore Braw Lass’s form in 
the Middle Park ; and the value of that contest was considered to 
lie in the relative running of Minting and Saraband. 

Not until the middle of October did a colt run in public who 
was to be first favourite for the Derby itself long before the Two 
Thousand was run. ‘This was the Duke of Westminster’s Ormonde, 
a beautiful bay colt by Bend Or out of Lily Agnes by Macaroni. 
He ran for the first time half an hour before the race for the Middle 
Park Plate, and within a fortnight he won three races, worth 

oo8/., with great ease and in fairly respectable company. He beat 


AN IMPOSSIBLE EXHIBITION. 


di HE Indian and Colonial Exhibition at South Kensington will 
be one of the most useful of this kind of show that we have 
had since the first, now more than a generation ago, was opened. 
Exactly eleven years before the date of the first exhibition Mr. 
James Backhouse,a Quaker missionary, visited Melbourne. He 
then wrote as follows :—“ Melbourne, though scarcely more than 
fifteen months old, consists of about one hundred houses, among 
which are stores, inns, a gaol,a barrack, and a school-house. Some 
of the dwelling-houses are tolerable structures of brick. A few of 
the inhabitants are living in tents, or in hovels resembling thatched 
roofs, till they can provide themselves with better accommodation. 
There is much bustle and traffic in the place, and a gang of 
prisoners are employed in levelling the streets. The town allot- 
ments of half an acre each were put up a short time since at 
5v. a-piece, the surveyor thinking 7/, too much to ask for them; 


odwena in his first race; he left the nearest of his field, one of | but the fineness of the country has excited such a mania for 


which was Mephisto, three lengths behind him in his second, and 
in his third none of his ten opponents could get within four lengths 
of him, And yet it was said by the colt's admirers that, easily as 
he won all his races, he was never thoroughly fit last season, and, 
if this were true, he had every right to be a leading favourite for 
both the Two Thousand and the Derby. Certainly he had been 
avery backward two-year-old, and it was claimed for him, with 
much reason, that he had improved greatly in appearance since he 
last appeared in public. He is a colt of great size and power, and 
a worthy son of his handsome father so far as quality is con- 
cerned. Splints are said to have been a source of some trouble 
during his training, but it was understood, some time before the 
Two Thousand, that they threatened no further danger. Minting, 


Saraband, and Ormonde were not only of much the same size and | 


length, but they, as well as Mephisto, were all descended from 
Stockwell on their sire’s side, while both Ormonde and Saraband 
had Miss Agnes for a great-grandmother. Where everything else 
seemed so even, the question of jockeys was of the utmost import- 
ance. The popular voice proclaimed Saraband to have an advan- 
tage in the jockeyship of Archer, but Ormonde had a rider in 
excellent practice in the light-weight G. Barrett; Minting could 
hardly complain with Watts on his back, although that jockey 
had not been successful in the Two Thousand or the Derby, and 
some good judges thought Mephisto the most fortunate of the 
whole party in being ridden by Cannon. 

The half-dozen competitors were saddled in the Birdcage, with the 
exception of Mephisto. To many people half the pleasure of racing 
consists in looking at the horses in the saddling-paddock, and these 
had plenty of enjoyment last Wednesday. Just before the start, 
Minting was first favourite at something like even money, Saraband 
was second favourite at 3 to 1, anda fraction more was laid against 
Ormonde. The last-named colt, to the Cum of his supporters, 
was a little fretful at the post, but the whole party were soon 
away and the battle was begun. “ Mr. Manton’s” St. Mirin made 
the running, followed by Ormonde and Saraband on one side, and 
Minting and Mephisto at the other. At the T.Y.C. winning-post 
Archer was already beginning to rouse Saraband, and that colt 
was practically beaten as they passed the Bushes. At that point 
of the race St. Mirin had also had enough of it, and the lead was 
taken by Minting, who was closely followed by Ormonde, 
As they came down the hill, Minting and Ormonde gradually 
increased their lead, and it was evident that the race lay between 
the pair. Before reaching the Abingdon Bottom they were side 
by side, and as they came into the Dip Ormonde gained a slight 
advantage. In ascending the hiil, Minting made a final effort; 
but he was beaten, and, when called upon to struggle, he rolled in 
his action, like an exhausted horse. Ormonde, on the contrary, 
ran on at his ease, and won by a couple of lengths. Mephisto 
was about ten lengths behind Minting, and about two lengths 
after Mephisto came Saraband. As soon as the race was over, 
Ormonde advanced from 3 to 1 to 5 to 4 for the Derby. In that 
tace, however, he will have The Bard as an opponent. The victory 
of the Duke. of Westminster was very popular; nor was it his 
first in the Two Thousand, as he won that race four years ago 
with Shotover. 

Ormonde’s success makes it worth while to think a little of his 
sire. Bend Or is now only nine years old, and last year was the 
first in which any of his stock ran in public. The late Two Thou- 
sand was, therefore, the first which could pay have been won 
by one of his sons, Last season Kendall, as well as Ormonde, 
brought in valuable earnings to the credit of Bend Or, and the 
pair won between them about 7,000/. It will be remembered that, 
as a two-year-old, Bend Or won all the five races for which he ran ; 
that as 4 three-year-old he won the Derby and the St. James's 
Palace Stakes at Ascot, and that as a four-year-old he won 
the City and Suburban and the Champion Stakes, bringing up his 
winnings to between sixteen and seventeen thousand. In the 
following spring he was put to the stud, and Ormonde was one of 
his first season's foals. The question as to his identity after he 
won the Derby, and his alternate successes and failures in his 
races with Robert the Devil, gave a special interest to the career 
of the beautiful chestnut; moreover, his son’s victory in the Two 

1ousand was rendered still more satisfactory by the fact that a 
child of his old rival ran third. The Duke of Westminster has, 
indeed, been successful in keeping up the traditions of the paddocks 
made famous by Touchstone. 


| settling here that they sold for from 252. to 100/. each.” ‘Thirty 
| years after this one of these allotments sold for 40,000/. Six 
| years ago Melbourne held an exhibition of its own, tue building 
| of which cost 250,000/. The rateable property of the town may 
_ be set down at ten million pounds sterling; and, if Mr. Backhouse 
were to visit Melbourne now, he would not know it. It is 
Ro exaggeration to say that one of its streets—Collins Street— 
| is not surpassed in its banks, clubs, hotels, wool stores, the 
universal architectural splendours of Life and Fire Insurance 
Companies, public and private buildings, and shops by any street 
in Great Britain, Of all this outward seeming it is possible to 
have an exhibition. It is quite within the bounds of mechanical 
skill to give spectators an idea of the million and a halt of hor-es: 
which ran about Australia, the ground they occupy, the bay and 
corn they consume, the men who wait upon them, the work they 
perform. Even their eighty million sheep can be put into per- 
spective, with their nine million head of cattle and their million of 
pigs. It would be easy to reduce to scale their ten thousand 
miles of railway and sixty thousand miles of telegraph wires, 
so that the most unlettered should have an accurate view of the 
Australasian landscape, with its ten million acres of land, bearing 
wheat, oats, barley, maize, potatoes, hay, suzar, cotton, nuts, 
grapes, almonds, oranges, and olives, figs, apples, pears, goose- 
berries, currants, peaches, nectarines, apricots—all the vegetables, 
with the melons and tomatoes, bordered with all the flowers, und 
a mighty tun showing the two million gallons of wine pressed from 
grapes last year; the bananas, the arrowroot, and hundreds of 
other things more lovely than their names, The model could even 
show the mountain ranges, and the sixty-seven thousand square miles 
of rolling grass plains; the lakes, rivers, oyster-beds, bays, and creeks 
innumerable, with one sight which is only visible at night—namely, 
the lighthouses. This exhibition alone would send a thrill of joy 
and admiration through every Englishman’s heart. Every headland, 
reef, promontory, or dangerous shoal on the whole of the Austra- 
lasian coast is marked with a finger of fire, and night and sunken 
rocks bring no fear to sailors. “tt may be pointed out that for 
three hundred years the vast colonial possessions of Spain had not 
on asingle mile of their thousands of miles of coast a single light- 
house, lamp, or torch. The mechanical draughtsman could also 
construct a gold pyramid accurately showing the three hundred 
million sovereigns taken out of the bowels of the Australian 
earth in thirty years, the hundreds of thousands of ounces of 
silver, the tons of copper, coal, iron, tin, antimony, and kaolin, not 
to mention a thousand other things; it would also be easy to find 
a place for the twenty thousand big and little ships which every 
year keep open pathway in the seas to enable the Australian colo- 
nies to be in constant communion with their Imperial mistress. 
All this is easy to set forth, so that the eye could see at a glance 
the material wealth and splendour of the lands which British 
skill, courage, and brute force have rescued from chaos, and turned 
into a garden well kept and watered, although the watering 
arrangement leaves much to be desired and improved, which un- 
questionably will be done. — 

But there are things which the professional historian does not see, 
nor the popular author enumerate, nor the artist paint, nor the 
photographer take off. He may travel over the whole of the ten 
thousand miles of railway, in a first-class carriage, lined with blue 
satin, and attended by the lion and unicorn, be waited on by 
Messrs. Spiers & Pond, and pass by or be within touch of the most 
valuable and enduring of all things, without which these colonies 
would not even be worth talking about, and not see it, An 
impossible exhibit, but connected with the excellence of all the 
exhibits is the Australian climate. The average death-rate for the 
last ten years in Great Britain has been something like 21 per 
thousand ; the average mean of the colonies at the Antipodes, in- 
cluding New Zealand, is 14°43. This is one of the most important 
of glad tidings. We have only some loose conjectures to guide us 
in estimating the death-rate in the Spanish colonies ; we know that 
it was something appalling. ‘T'wenty millions of the aboriginal 
people were, in an incredibly short space, swept off the face of the 
earth in Mexico and Peru. The mortality among the Euro 
was fearful; but we have no 


, we only gather that it 


was worse than the mortality of the mother-country from the 
writings of thoughtful men whose works are preserved to us. To 
this day the sanitary inspector is unknown in any of the large 
towns of Spanish America. Sanitary inquiries are carefully con- 
ducted in Australia by experts; and we know that Queensland, 


closest to the mother-country in 
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her unhealthiness, for she kills 18:22 people in a thousand; New 
South Wales, the oldest, and Victoria show a death-rate between 
them of only 14°30, New Zealand 11°45. The mortality among 
the Queenslanders is, of course, largely increased by the un- 
necessary deaths of black fellows and South Sea Islanders, This 
will be rectified in the future. It must also be borne in mind 
that the greater part of Queensland lies within the tropics, and 
raw and green emigrants, who will eat meat four times a da 

because they can get it, and drink much oftener liquids whic 

nature abhors, at present swell the death-rate abnormally. The 
local beauty, again, of Australia cannot be included in the colonial 
show. A town in which the Victoria Regina grows in the open 
air, and the imperial purple of the Jagaranda sheds its lustre on 
all equally, and is as common and impartial as sunshine, cannot 
fail to chasten and elevate the tastes and manners of those who 
keep watch and guard over the priceless treasures which cannot 
be quoted in the commercial column of the local press. The 
orange is a marketable commodity; but not when, like a gold 
lamp, it hangs in a green night, and the orange in Australia is 
more abundant than the apple is with us. The riches of all the 
flowering world have been gathered into our antipodean colonies ; 
but they will not be sent to South Kensington for us to look 


upon, 


THE THEATRES. 


T is often fortunate for theatrical rs and authors that 
in most audiences there are many persons who share the dis- 
position of Mr. Hardcastle’s man Diggory. More than two cen- 
turies have passed since Moliére’s last comedy introduced the 
character of M. Argan, the malade imaginaire; and the same 
personage—with the exception that nearly all the wit is gone, 
and, to make up for what is absent, the actor draws constant 
attention to his physical grossness—is a leading figure in The 
Pickpocket, the new adaptation at the Globe Theatre. Still 
more antique is the familiar caricature of the jealous husband ; 
and he is also to the fore in The Pickpocket. It will be perceived 
that novelty is not the strong point of the piece which replaces 
The Private Secretary. The new play is, in fact, a poor one. 
A few neat devices in the construction, an occasional line which 
provokes a laugh, the quiet grotesqueness of the comedian who 
makes the small part of an hotel waiter equally amusing and 
true to life, are the main reliefs to a composition which has even 
less regard for reality than farce demands. Farce may be defined 
as eccentric or extravagant comedy; but unless a farce 
some of the elements of genuine comedy it is ineffective. This is 
especially so when the farce is in three acts, so that the spectator 
has a little time to analyse and reflect. The Pickpocket would have 
made a very fair one-act piece; in three acts the jest is felt to be 
inexcusably prolonged, it becomes sadly attenuated, incidents are 
repeated, and they do not bear the process. The story shows how 
a jealous husband, Frederick Hope, follows his wife to an hotel 
ty the sea, suspecting that she is flirting with a young man named 
ewett. The piece is of German origin, and the cheek of 
modesty remains unmantled throughout. It is not Mrs. Hope, 
but a girl who is a friend of that lady, whom Hewett is pur- 
suing, the girl being the niece of the vulgarized M. Argan; but 
it is the usual mission of the jealous husband on the stage to 
make himself ridiculous, and Frederick Hope too thoroughly 
observes the tradition. Hope is set to comport himself in the 
fashion of melodramatic burlesque; he is mistaken for a lunatic, 
and an attempt is made to take him to a madhouse. It 
cannot be said that the doctor is not justified in supposing 
his patient to be demented, and there is nothing funny in the 
attempt to place under restraint so violent and fantastic a creature 
as Hope has become. Mr, E. J. Henley plays the of 
Hope with an energy which is remarkably well sustai He 
suspects that Hewett is engaged in an advanced flirtation with 
Mrs, Hope, and he rages about the garden of the hotel. This 
is in the first act; and the motive of the second and of the 
third acts is the same, One burst of ill-directed suspicion would 
have been well enough ; the idea is too slight to bear what are 
rather mere repetitions than developments, Mr. W. J. Hill is 
encouraged by the audience in the mistaken notion that the refer- 
ence to his weight avoirdupois is an acceptable substitute for 
humour. We are perhaps too dense to perceive that it is comic 
to make a very stout man talk of “the flowers that will bloom 
over his little grave”; and an incidental protest may here be 
raised against the habit of describing what is merely coarse as 
“ Rabelaisian.” Falstaff did indeed refer to his girth, but this was 
by the way. The most diverting thing in the new play is Mr. 
Penley’s unobtrusive performance of the waiter Andrew, a meek 
little man with a habit of quoting his wife's opinions. In this 
there is something very funny. Suggestion is often much richer 
than development, The a. eggs | reference to what “my wife 
thinks,” the threat of garrulity, and the air, half of aggrievement, 
half of apology, when the utterance is abruptly checked, affords 
a refreshing gleam of humour where much is barren. Mr. C. 
Hawtrey plays Hewett, who for sufficiently plausible reasons rouses 
suspicion that he is a pickpocket. The insignificance of the ladies’ 
of weakness in a play wherein the men’s parts 
ve so little strength. 
The burlesque of Lurline at the Avenue Theatre is another Easter 
production, 1t is the peculiarity of the burlesque that it burlesques 
nothing. Some years ago Mr. Arthur Roberts raised the supposition 


that he was possessed of the rare gift of original humour, and he 
has since sustained, without precisely confirming, this belief. In 
Lurline the authors very effectually prevent him from showing 
whether he has the quality wiich has been attributed to him. The 
vulgarity of the part which has been written for him is unmiti- 
gated. In the piece is a Mr. Lonnen, who gives rise to the idea that 
he might be able to make capital of a fantastic, part if one were 
provided for him; and a Mr. S, Wilkinson shows that in his case 
any such idea would probably be ill founded. Mr. Wilkinson, 
however, essays @ Herculean task. He strives to burlesque Mr. 
Gladstone, and the Prime Minister’s proceedings overtilow so 
copiously with the very worst elements of burlesque that the 
attempt is necessarily a failure. 

The most important of recent dramatic events is the appear- 
ance of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, who has played Fédora and 
Marguerite Gautier, and is next week to be seen as Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Mme. Bernhardt’s voice is in bad condition, it is 
sincerely to be hoped from nothing worse than the result of 
passing cold, for her caressing tones made one of her principal 
charms, and it would be painful to think tiat hard work has per- 
manently affected her. But even with this drawback, and in a 
play—La Dame aux Camélics—which does not appeal to English 
audiences, the actress’s power is irresistibly felt. Her amazing 
spontaneity, impulsiveness, the inflexions and gestures, often slight 
in themselves, which yet suggest the deepest emotion, work all 
their old influence. The familiar tricks of manner, such as the 
upturning of the eyes, we fully recognize as tricks; in spite of all, 
Mme. Bernhardt can sway her audiences almost at her will. 
M. Phillipe-Garnier is her chief support. Naturally, he does not 
reproduce in Fédora or in La Dame aux Caméhas the special 
success that he won in Zhéodora, but he is a well-trained and 
efficient player. 


THE CHAMPION GLASS-BLOWER. 


ea thought the speech a rigmarole, 
But wrongly, it appears, 

Since these outpourings of his soul 
“ Moved many men to tears.” 

This is no fable ; its attester 

Is the veracious Mr. Leicester. 


Some dare his virtuous intent 
Distrustfully to scan. 
But wrong again! In Parliament 
He is the “ one good man” 
Whose worth rewards that earnest quester, 
The Diogenic Mr. Leicester. 


Some think his virtue, furthermore, 
Although it passes words, 
Might not exceed the united store 
Of Commons and of Lords. 
In Tory breasts such doubts may fester, 
But go and learn of Mr. Leicester— 


That if both Houses club their stock 
And of a contest dream, 

The Gladstone scale the ground will knock 
While theirs will kick the beam. 

These are no jests of idle jester, 

But sober views of Mr. Leicester. 


O thou whose trade of blowing glass, 

Thou dost with that of statesman “ double,” 
Did ever aught the bulk surpass 

Of this gigantic vitreous bubble ? 


This bulla of pre us fame, 
This monstrous folly-born inflation, 
Hot from the furnace-flame, 
And blown by blatant adulation ? 


Vaster and vaster swells its size, 
Thinner and thinner wastes its tissue, 
Keener and keener gaze the eyes 
That wait the inevitable issue. 


And yet—how long it takes to burst! 
How many and many a silly season 

Has come and gone and come since first 
This wondrous portent startled Reason ! 


Its daily growth how long and loud 
Has it been hymned in daily papers! 
How steadily has swoll’n the crowd 
Of frankly idiotic gapers! 
But, worthy Mr. Leicester, say 
Does it not clearer sound and clearer, 
The step of that awakening day 
Inexorably drawing nearer, 


When, though the Office-seeker's tongue 
May keep the servile chorus going, 
And Sycophancy’s tireless 
Is constant to the work of blowing; 
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The hollow, frail, distended thing, 

Upon whose burnished sides one traces 
Mirrored a many-millioned ring 

Of staring eyes in foolish faces, 
Shall reach its bursting-point, and fly ; 

And that which cast such glamour o’er them 
For twenty senseless years shall lie 

A rent and shivered mass before them, 


REVIEWS. 


BEHAR PEASANT LIFE.* 


DMINISTRATORS in India are generally supposed, with 
reason, to have quite enough to do in deciding intricate cases 
and in writing long reports. But every now and then some hard- 
worked official bursts the trammels of red tape and makes some 
contributicn to literature—in journalism, romance, or statistics. It 
is a peculiar feature of life in the East that the educated native 
gentleman imitates Moore and Scott, composes an Indian tale in 
very fair English, or publishes a roaring pamphlet on the Bengal 
Tenancy Act and the Revised Settlement of the North-West 
Provinces in the style of the Financial Reform Association. It is 
the English scholar and administrator to whom we look for a 
Glossary of agricultural custonis, an instructive catalogue of some 
five hundred castes, or a complete dictionary of a language spoken 
more or less by forty or fifty millions of people. About a year 
ago we had to notice favourably Mr. Grierson’s Seven Dialects and 
Sub-dialecis of the Bihari Language, and a further acquaintance 
with the Province of Behar (we prefer the old spelling) has led 
the author to compile and publish a volume about village life 
and agricultural and social customs which, for method, fulness, 
and lucidity, might serve as a model to other compilers, whether 
they have to deal with the frontier tribes of the Punjab or with 
the right-handed and left-handed castes of Southern India. There 
is hardly a phase of domestic existence, an item of household ex- 
penditure, a pulse or cereal, a utensil peculiar to the trade of the 
skilled artisan and the mechanic, on which we have not minute 
and copious details. There are terms descriptive of the plough, 
the rake, the harrow, and the scarecrow. The varieties of the soils 
are classified and ; the principal land tenures are explained 
with as much perspicuity as a Glossary allows, There are chapters 
on carts and clothing, manures and meals; due prominence is 
given to the religious ceremonies observed at births, marriages, 
and deaths by both Mohammedans and Hindus. There are 
amusing notices of trades, weights and measures, cooking, buying 
and selling, and popular superstitions. Every native word is 
written in the Hindi or Nagri as well as the haa character. 
We find scores of couplets and popular sayings illustrative of the 
tenacity of prejudice and the rules of caste. The comprehension 
of all this agricultural life is much facilitated by some very fair 
lithographs, which bring before us the bullock-cart and the plough, 
the irrigation-wheel and the oil-mill, the basket and the sickle, the 
sieve, the rope-walk, and the well. Of course the collection of 
such vast materials is the work of several hands. The author 
admits his obligations to Mr. Crooke’s Glossary for Oudh and the 
North-West Provinces, printed at Allahabad in 1879; and he 
returns his thanks to sundry district officers in the Province of Behar 
who have found time to help him with their local knowledge and 
experience. We are also glad to notice that the illustrations have 
been supplied from photographs by students, Hindu and Mobam- 
medan, of the School of Art in Calcutta, Any opening for 
native intelligence and ambition, beyond pleading at the Bar and 
uting on platforms, ought to welcome. We are glad 
to find that Lord Dufferin and Mr. Grant-Duff, the Governor 
adras, took occasion the other day to remind candidates 
for office that a n of posts was already 
by natives; that Englishmen had not yet ceased to 
govern the a and that one object of public and State- 
aided Colleges and Universities was to fit Hindus for useful, 
profitable, and independent careers. There ought to be a splendid 
field for native ambition in the medical profession and in that of 
civil engineering, and certainly there is no want of large works 
to be undertaken and of endemic diseases to be cured. r 
Mr. Grierson is no doubt thoroughly well grounded in Sanskrit, 
and he has mastered the exuberances, vagaries, and contradictions 
of divers dialects of Hindi. We apprehend that he has not given 
so much attention to the study of Persian or of that form of 
Urdu which teems with Persian additions, and which a late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal once tried to abolish. It is quite 
clear that, with the exception of the chapter on Muss 
marriages, he has hardly brought in the Persian character at all. 
He gives us a fair number of Persian words and phrases as if 
they were pure Hindi, or at least without any note or comment to 
show such were travesties or modifications of the 1 
and copious language taught and written at the Court of Shir 
* Bi Life; being a Discursive Ca of the Su i 
of ie People of tat With many trom 
taken by the Author. Prepared under the orders of the Government of 
Bengal ‘by George A. Grierson, B.C.S., M.A.S.B., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, formerly Sanskrit and Hindustani Exhibitioner 
Tanity College, Calcutta: the Bengal Secretariat Press. London : 


Khan or Shah Jehan. At 25 he quotes the following asa 
proverb current in Shahabad or Arrah :— 
Bail na koda, kodi gon 
Yeh tamasha dekha kon. 
This he explains Wy seying that a bullock (bail) does not leap 
(koda), but his » tangi or gon, does leap, Mr. Grierson 
may be reminded that the original verse is to be found in 
that excellent imitation of the Arabian Nights, the Bagh-o- 
Behar, where the meaning is slightly different. The couplet 
may, however, very well have found po lar acceptation in 
the Behar Province, and have been ap sy to something difle- 
rent from what its author intended. Here we think an oppor- 
tunity was missed. It is difficult to lay down a precise 
rule as to the particular branches of industry and the articles 
of common use or artistic invention which in the mouth of 
a native would be represented by some words traceable to the 
Sanskrit on the one hand, and by some that come straight from 
Persian and Arabic on the other. A good many of the Revenue 
terms, divers legal definitions of property and its devolution, some 
elegant articles of furniture and the products of skilled labour, as 
well as those who produce them, are Persian. Such, for instance, 
are zar-doz, the embroiderer, vulgarly jar doz, and his kar-choh or 
frame; Daftari and jildgar, both meaning bookbinders on both 
sides of the Ganges in Behar; Asmdni, a light blue or sky colour ; 
sabuja, green, from sabz; and others. Shutar is Persian and stands 
for a camel with Mohammedans, while the same animal is unt, 
from the Sanskrit ushtra, with Hindus. What Mr. Grierson puts 
down as tagawi is merely the Arabic takawi, “ assisting tenants with 
money in advance to dig wells or to buy seed”; a cultivator is 
quite as often an Asami, Raiyat, or Ryot, or a Kishtkar, Arabic 
and Persian, as he is a Parja, Sanskrit; and several of the terms 
for hereditary tenants with fixed rates and occupancy rights are 
oftener the former than the latter language. It is curious to find 
the morning meal occasionlly expressed by the Persian term 
nashta, This word is used in the Western Presidency to mean the 
Englishman’s breakfast. But, of course, the vast majority of 
words in this glossary are pure Sanskrit or its truncated, dis- 
torted, and localized forms. Some few will be easily recognized by 
administrators speakinga different dialect and ruling a different class 
of men in Upper India and in Lower Bengal. A good many, we can 
affirm, will not be found in the most recent, copious, and complete 
of dictiunaries. Several are the outcome of a familiarity with 
the occupations of the natives at the plough, the loom, the anvil, 
and the distillery. And we are certain that a young civilian who 
combines active habits in the field with assiduity in the magisterial 
court, and who can retain and apply correctly one-half or one- 
third of the terms scattered over more than four hundred pages, 
will be on the way to become a “ crack Collector” and an energetic 
district officer of the John Lawrence t Sundry high and 
mighty authorities in England might find this glossary a safe- 
against absurd errors. A Blue Book lately issued from the 
ndia Ottice about the moral and material progress of our Depen- 
dency contained amongst other information the novel announce- 
ment that one of the agricultural products of Upper India was 
Bhat. It is really = when the food of the agriculturist is 
“cooked” ready for him by nature. There are three terms in use all 
over the Bengal Presidency to express rice in its various stages. 
When it is growing in the field it is Dhkanyo or Dhan; in the 
shop or in the store of the grain-dealer it is Chawul; boiled and 
brought to the table it is Bhat; not massed in one solid lump, not 
clammy and uninviting, but so cooked that every grain can be 
separately taken up by fork or by finger—a culinary result rarely 
attained by the most artistic chef in London. 

Lord Beaconsfield once reminded Englishmen that agriculture 
was still the greatest of our national industries. Applied to 
India, the phrase is even of wider extent and force. The recent 
development of jute and other manufactures, of coal-mines, and 
of internal and hidden resources, however praiseworthy, bears no 
proportion to the enormous work done by countless Ryots over 
apparently boundless plains. The happiness and contentment of 

@ masses and the punctual payment of the dues of the State 
depend on agriculture skilfully pursued under favourable alter- 
nations of rain and sunshine, and based on a satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the amount to be paid to the Zemindar or to the Collector 
under a careful inquiry known as a Settlement. We cannot show 
the value of this work better than by quoting some of the pro- 
verbs and customs current amongst the peasantry of Behar. A 
few years ago, with the recollections of the siege of Arrah and the 
contingent that swelled the ranks of Koer Sing, we might have 
termed them the bold peasantry. But recent and searching in- 
quiries into their condition have proved incontestably that in 
ability to cope with the Zemindar and his agents, the Behar 

t is far inferior to the Bengali cultivator of Hooghly, 
Raddea, or Jessore. The latter, owing to quicker intelligence and 
the spread of education, has learnt to know his position, to defend 
his rights, and to thread his way with a firmer step through the 
intricate clauses and sections of a Rent Act. The Behar Ryot can 
however, wield his stick effectively in a good village fight, and 
contend for the rights of his tribe to draw water from the pynes or 
watercourses which he and his forefathers had cut long before 
irrigation by canals had become the care of the Public Works 
Department. Irrigation is provided, according to Mr. Grierson, 
from three main sources of supply ; these are (1) the Government 
canals, such as those on the Sone River, besides the indigenous 
village channels; (2) tanks and reservoirs ; (3) wells. The size 
of one of the tanks and the magnificence of a local Raja in Tirhoot 
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are commemorated in a verse which says that the tank at 
Rajokhari is indeed a tank (Pokhari), all the rest are puddles 
(Pokhra). Raja Sib Sing was indeed a king, all the rest are mere 
lads (chokra), The uses of a stick are commemorated in lines 
which might oer an Irishman. A stick you should always have 
with you. It is handy to save you in deep water, to beat 
a dog, and to break the head of a foe; and this is the advice of 
one Girdhar, the physician, who recommends you to carry 
@ sword in the belt, but a club in the hand. Mr. Grierson 
translates kabiraj as “Prince of Poets.” In many districts it 
signifies a mere vlogs doctor, though its etymology is kabi, a poet, 
and raja, a king. loughing in India has been described as a 
mere series of intemperate scratches in the soil made by a light 
plough which can be easily carried home a mile and more on a 
man’s shoulder. But in Gaya a proverb says that sugar-cane 
requires a hundred ploughings, wheat fifty, rice twenty-five, and 
oil-seeds twelve and a half. The primitive custom of paying rent 
in kind is still in vogue, and has led to much oppression on the 
part of the landlord. The proportion taken by this personage 
varies in different districts. It may be two-fifths, three-fifths, 
one-third, one-half, one-fourth, nine-sixteenths, or seven-sixteenths, 
the rupee of sixteen annas being taken as the basis of calculation. 
The ical friends of crofters and other downtrodden indi- 
viduals may take note that Brahmans and similar high-caste 
tenants are allowed to hold at easier rates than Kurmis or common 
agricultural castes. A Kayast or writer, it is also said, does 
what is wanted of him on a settlement of accounts ; a Brahman on 
being fed ; rice and betel, on being watered; but a man of low 
caste on being kicked or beaten. Similar distinctions are observable 
in food. Tari or toddy is necessary for a Mussulman ; the pulse 
or pea called Khesari for a bullock; mangoes for a Brahman ; and 
employment for a Kayast. Tobacco is the subject of many 
couplets and stories. In some godless villages the inhabitants 
smoke in the morning as soon as they get up, and before saying 
their prayers; but it was thought a good answer to a reproach on 
this score that no one could be found to live without chewing or 
smoking tobaccv. This product is said to be like the three 
branches of the Ganges, of which one goes to Heaven, the second 
to Hell, and the third to the world of mortals. Snuff goes 
upwards, smoking downwards, and tobacco when chewed neither 
up nor down. And a man who mixes tobacco with lime and 
ves it away without being asked, conquers, by this virtuous act, 
eaven, earth, and the region of serpents. A swarm of couplets 
tells the Ryot what sort of weather to wish for or expect ; when 
to plough and sow, and what will happen if the sun rises ona 
cloudless morning, if the proper winds prevail in particular months, 
if it thunders at midnight, and if reservoirs are filled with the 
first fall of rain, This last, by the way, is a bad sign. We have 
just room for some native observations on the phenomena which 
~— the great famine of 1873-74 in the administration of 
rd Northbrook. In the Asterism or two quarters of the moon 
known as Rohini, in the beginning of June there was a slight 
fall of rain; in July there was majestic thunder; in August 
some rain fell on such seeds as had been sown ; but the latter part 
of the month was as poor as a beggar. In September there was not 
a drop to swear by. October was a robber, and November a 
public shame; and we know, in the end a vast population was 
saved by a profuse expenditure from the Public Treasury and the 
energetic efforts of Sir R. Temple and his staff of administrators. 
It is satisfactory to be told that, though some officials are of 
opinion that the Behar villager knows perfectly well how to 
water the milk he sells, others, on the contrary, hold him to be 
much maligned in a couplet which admits of two interpretations. 
One version is that the cow and the herd are confederates, and 
that the former connives at adulteration before the pail leaves 
the knee of the milker. We prefer to read the proverb as only 
meaning that, when the cow and the herd agree well together, 
the animal will let herself be milked when standing in water 
up to her knees. Indeed, the former reading is only borne out 
by the use of a Latin formula, subaudi something else. We 
could wish that space remained for a notice of marriage ceremonies 
and formulas; for a description of the utensils of the carpenter, 
the blacksmith, the confectioner, the maker of bangles, the brass- 
founder, and a dozen more trades ; for a classification of the soils 
which would do credit to an Agricultural College ; for the native 
house, its materials and compartments; for the diseases incident 
to cattle, and for the visitations of insects and weeds which ruin 
the crops and reduce the agriculturist to despair. Blight and 
mildew, worms and maggots, excess of rain and the enumeration 
of winds which wither the grain, crumple the leaves, and burn 
the very stalks, expressed in rough Hindi and extending over 
fourteen pages, take us back to the poet who, according to Lord 
Tennyson, sang of wheat and woodland, flowered in a lonely 
word, and wielded the stateliest of measures :— 
Mox et frumentis labor additus, ut mala culmos 
robigo, segnisque horreret in arvis 
Carduus ; intereunt tes, subit aspera silva 
elix lolium et steriles dominantur avene. 
We thank Mr. Grierson for sending us away to the Georgics, and 
venture to predict that his Glossary will be as profitable to the 
administrator to refer to as it has been pleasant to the critic to 


M. SCHERER’S CRITICISMS.* 


Vi TERE we to imitate the example of M. Scherer, we migué 
speak of his critical performances, and especially of tiis 
eighth volume, with some severity. M. Scherer himself, whatever 
else may be said about him, cannot be accused of want of frank- 
ness. In M. Taine’s book on the Revolution,’ for example, he 
finds “l’abus de la formule. . . l'absence de liberté, de souplesse, 
d'imprévu, de toutes les qualités, en un mot, qui constituent le 
charme.” M. Scherer complaining of want of charm—it is like 
Mr. Parnell thundering against sedition, or Mr. Egan denouncing 
dynamite. There really is not, perhaps there never has been, a 
critic so destitute of amenity, of pleasant qualities, of suppleness, 
of grace, as M. Scherer himself. ‘On devient injuste en lisant 
de pareils livres,” cries M. Scherer with M. Taine under his ferule, 
“ parce qu’ils vous laissent exaspéré . . . on crie ouf, on demande 
grace.” Yes, this sense of exasperation, this irritation caused by 
the manner of a dominie, perhaps make it difficult to be quite fair 
to M. Scherer. In French criticism he is an innovator; he is 
original in his way, for he is desperately tedious. Never a fresh 
fact, never a new glimpse of life or character, only the persistent 
cavilling of a schooimaster looking over an exercise by a pupil who 
is no favourite—such is the matter that M. Scherer commonly 
provides. Perhaps it is unjust in M. Robert de Bonniéres to 
exclaim “Ne lisez jamais M. Scherer,” and to remark that, after 
leaving him, one feels a wild desire to sing, no matter where nor to 
what tune, that snatch of Alceste’s :— 
J’ aime mieux ma mie, 
6 gail 
Jaime mieux ma mie ! 
Unjust or not, such explosions are natural, indeed, to every “ poor 
child of nature” who wades his way through M. Scherer's dismal 
criticisms. Indeed, the author himself, though he blames 
M. Taine for lack of charm, seems aware that charm is not his 
own strong point. In his preface he observes that “ I'écrivain n'est 
absolument tenu de charmer, encore moins de divertir,” and 
I. Scherer sees nothing but frivolity in the request to be amusing. 
Well, we scarcely ask as much as that, certainly we do not wish 
M. Scherer to try to be funny. Magic, grace, suppleness, all that 
he misses in M. Taine, we do not expect from him, but he might be 
readable. But he is very seldom readable, and when his pages do 
permit themselves to be read their attraction is just this, that they 
exasperate by their arid pedantry. 

M. Scherer aims—let us praise the aim—at being sober and 
impartial. He succeeds in being grincheux, a “ gruncher,” as the 
author of the Greville memoirs was called. Of this failing a few 
examples may be offered. M. Scherer is no admirer of Charles 
Baudelaire. We confess that, to some extent, we are with him. 
Much in Baudelaire’s work and personal character, especially 
his affectation, his pose, his habitua! and confessed straining after 
effects at any price, are exceedingly distasteful. But perhaps only M. 
Scherer oval have condemned him with this blind unqualified cen- 
sure; “ Baudelaire, lui, n'a rien, ni le coeur, ni l’esprit, ni V'idée, nile 
mot, ni la raison, ni la fantaisie, ni la verve, ni méme la facture. 
Il est gros d'‘impuissance.” Now surely Baudelaire, as every com- 
petent judge, however prejudiced, will admit, actually produced 
something. If we want an example of impuissance, of conscious 
wailing impotence, we find it in Amiel. But M. Scherer has a 
long laudatory article on that blighted being and his journals. 
“Sont-ils philtre ou baume?” Really we cannot enter into that 
question of therapeutics. In any case Amiel’s journal is “ pre- 
cious” to M. Scherer; precious, we think it, in another sense of 
the word. The fun of Amiel, apparently, the joy which a dis- 
enchanted nature out of his book, is “ & retrouver sur d’autres 
lévres le calice de la vie épuisé ou brisé.” Dear sufferers! Very 
well, if that is what they want, they may find it in the despised 
Baudelaire. “ Au moral comme au physique, j'ai toujours eu,” 
says this other martyr, “la sensation du gouffre, non seule- 
ment du gouffre du sommeil, mais du goutfre de l’action, da 
réve, du souvenir, du désir, du , du remords, du beau, 
du nombre.” M. Scherer writes (about Amiel, not Baudelaire), 
“ Joie rare, car le nombre est petit des hommes qui ont la 
témérité de se pencher sur l'abime, et d’en interroger le silence. 
Mais plus ils se sentent isolés sur les apres sommets, plus 
les rencontres y sont précieuses.” Observe that, on the tops of 
these rude heights engaged (like the Swede who went moun- 
taineering with Tartarin de Tarascon) in speculating on the 
Abyss, we meet MM. Amieland Baudelaire. If it be so charming 
a diversion in the former, why should it be rank blasphemy in the 
latter? There was undeniably a touch of Amiel in the author of 
Petits Potmes en Prose. But Baudelaire, unlike Amiel, was 3 
poet with true and deep notes echoing among his fantasies, with & 
sincere vision now and then, with a certain black magic of his own; 
and he was a critic worth hearing, too, nor were his reasoning’ 
cules paradoxical. M. Scherer’s, we think, are on this topie 
paradoxical enough. To have contributed to literature Je podme 
du mauvais lieu is, in M. Scherer’s view, Baudelaire’s only title to 
recognition. He must have read but a slender selection of Les 
Jleurs du mal. He remarks that the partisans of Baudelaire 
justify the whom does the reader suppose ?—of 
Regnier Rabelais! Queer partisans are these, and friends 
from whom poets dead and gone may pray to be saved. But M. 
Scherer takes them quite seriously, and goes off on a false trail to 


* Etudes sur la littérature contemporaine. Tome viii. Paris: Calmann- 
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ask what it is that we admire in Rabelais. It is certainly nothing 
that he has in common with Baudelaire, Tho repentances and 
regrets of Regnier are more to the purpose ; but we might as well 
institute a parallel between Baudelaire and Burns. 

M. Scherer says we must not be astonished at the vivacity of 
his protest. Ah, to a little vivacity we might pardon so much! 
We might pardon M. Scherer’s apparent belief that Baudelaire 
represents in literature the modern popular element. “Je me 
refuse & admettre que l'art ne puisse devenir peuple sans devenir 
cabotin.” And does art become popular in the hands of 
Baudelaire? This would, indeed, have been the unkindest cut to 
that contemptuous spirit. M. Jules Vallés perhaps represented, or 
wished to represent, that which is peuple in literature as well as 
another. What did Ae think of Baudelaire? Why he calls him 
“ce forgat lugubre de lexcentricité.” Again, “ce fanfaron 
fimmortalité, i] était au fond un religiositre, point un sceptique.” 
This is very true, and justly annoying to a writer who is peuple; 
but it does not well harmonize with what seems to be M. 
Scherer’s view of the matter. Of Vallés, M. Octave Uzanne says, 
“Ce quil détestait particulitrement en Baudelaire, c’était son 
aristocratie intellectuelle, la beauté de race de son style.” But 
M. Scherer—whom, perhaps, we have not quite understood here, 
or who changes his ground with alacrity—alter denouncing the 
art which is cabotin, denies Baudelaire a place with art which is 
aristocratic. Meanwhile, he is perbaps unaware that his own 
theory of la ise in every new start of literature is just the 
theory on which Baudelaire dwells so often. Thus not only 
M. Scherer’s admired Amiel, but his own critical genius, are 
found sipping from the same calice and wandering on the same 

ipres sommets as Obarles Baudelaire. 

Next to Baudelaire, Poquelin comes in for M. Scherer’s most 
vigorous and masterly swishing, The critic thinks that Moliére is 
over-estimated and over-rated at present. Now the Moliéristes, 
like the Browning Society and the Shelley Society, do faddle and 
palter too much with trifles and things of no moment in the 
career and works of the authors round whose names they are so 
busy. But we do not think that Molidre is or can over- 
estimated ; though his admirers will admit, and do admit, in his 
work the accidents that attend all modern plays written for imme- 
diate acting, and often composed at an amazing speed. It is on 
such accidents mainly that M. Scherer now fixes his gaze. Poor 
Moliére receives many a black mark. “ Notre grand comique est 
aussi mauvais écrivain qu’on peut l’étre lorsqu’on a, du reste, les 

ualités de fond qui dominent tout” (sic). In this sentence 

. Scherer manages, whether or not he possesses “les qualités de 
fond qui dominent tout,” to be a sufficiently “ mauvais écrivain.” 
He next picks the Misanthrope to pieces. .The title is not a good 
title—the kind of objection an amateur reviewer takes to a novel. 
Alceste is not a consistent character; he is in love with Céliméne, 
and he ought not to be in love with a lady of her light and 
frivolous character. M. Scherer in his preface dilates on the 
benefits of old age. One of these blessings, no doubt, is to forget 
the wild way of the passions. But when M. Scherer pretends to 
more knowledge of human nature than Moliére, and chides him 
for showing Alceste in love with a merry sharp-tongued flirt, he 
has forgotten (what old age should remember) his Horace :— 

Sic visum Veneri, cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos sub juga ahenea 
Swvo mittere cum joco. 
Horace, like Molitre, knew the nature of men and women. We 
are safer with them than with M. Scherer, and the bitter jest of 
Alceste’s love for Céliméne is one of these that have always de- 
lighted the Mater seva cupidinum. 

Coming to verbal criticism, M. Scherer has the misfortune to 
differ from Boileau as much as he differs from Moliére and Horace. 
This does not prove that he is wrong. There should be no 
infallible Pope in literature any more than in politics ; but if any 
man was ever recognized as a pope, Boileau—in reference to the 
versificatiun of his period—was that man. M. Scherer says that 
Moliére worked fast, about which there is no doubt, and that his 
versification has all the marks and defects of haste. If it were 
so, foreign students would rather blame the French taste for 
thymed Alexandrines in plays than blame the great comedian. 
But Boileau was not of M. Scherer’s mind, and between two such 
authorities on such a topic the alien critic, recognizing his own 
want of competence, will prefer the author of the Second 
Satire :— 

Enseigne-moi, Molitre, ot tu trouves la rime. 
On dirait, quand tu veux, qu'elle te vient chercher, 
Jamais au bout du vers on ne te voit broncher ; 


and so forth. But M. Scherer, Jui, knows very well where 
Moliére found his rhymes. “ Il chevilie. Moliére cheville horrible- 
ment ; il n’a pas seulement des dires inutiles, mais des répétitions 
fatigantes” ; and this vice of Moliére’s makes it a hard and un- 
grateful task to read his verses aloud. M. Scherer then goes on to 
arraign certain passages as full of vain repetitions :— 

Il est bien des endroits ou la pleine franchise 

Deviendrait ridicule et serait peu permise. 
As M. Robert de Bonniéres points out, these statements are not 
tautological. It is ridiculous of M. Scherer to take this line, but 
for all that it is not forbidden. 

Serait-il & propos et de /a bienséance, 

De dire & mille gens tout ce que d’eux on pense. 


de la bienséance to say so to acritic who has had time to forget 
his Horace, and who has such a respectable reputation. And all 
this we say, without asserting for Molitre (as M. Scherer, in 
strange taste, says his admirers will) the miracle of an Immaculate 
Conception. This is, no doubt, an example of M. Scherer’s fun, 
After all, we prefer him when he is not amusing. 

In another article M. Scherer makes this original discovery :— 
“On voit qu'il y a deux hommes en Marot. Ili est tour 4 tour 
léger et 6mu,” and so forth. What freshness of observation is 
here, what a novel and almost bewildering light is cast on the 
character of Clément ! 

Probably M. Scherer’s essay on George Eliot is the best thing in 
his book. He gives a good summary of her biography, and his 
judgment is honest (he is always honest and fair according to his 
lights), nor is it uninteresting. But, after the best M. Scherer 
can give us, how welcome would be any of the old causeries of 
Sainte-Beuve, with their freshness, fulness, subtlety, and, what 
M. Scherer admires, their charm ! 


BURTON'S ANATOMY.* 


f Ngee are very few books which have been for their age more 
talked about than Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy; it may 
possibly have occurred to more than one person during the recent 
chatter about reading-lists as a signal instance of books much 
talked of and little read. It is true that it has had two periods 
of genuine popularity. It ran through some eight editions in its 
first half-century of life. Then it lay known only to the wise for 
more than a century, and was resuscitated (to the great and well- 
known indignation of Charles Lamb, who perhaps spake with more 
quaintness than wisdom on the subject) as a consequence chiefly of 
Dr. Ferriar’s exposure of Sterne’s indebtedness to it, and during 
the period of intense literary earnestness which covered the first 
quarter of this century. ‘This sent it through at least four more 
slightly modernized editions in a short time. For the last gene- 
ration and a half it has had, chiefly owing to Thackeray and 
Captain Shandon, a kind of third-hand notoriety as a convenient 
source of classical quotations for journalists who would like not 
to be thought uneducated, and it has sometimes been tampered 
with by modern book-makers, But whether it has been read or 
not is a question which the conscience of each reader must 
answer for itself. Our own is clear. We who write have read it 
consecutively through twice, if not thrice, irrespective of dippings 
innumerable. We only hope that the appearance of a new edition 
will make our state, though not the less gracious, less singular 
than we strongly suspect it is at present. 

Of this new edition there is very much good to be said, but not 
all good. Itis very far the handsomest that has yet appeared, 
being in three goodly but not cumbrous octavo volumes, 
in handsome Roxburghe binding of white vellum and murrey- 
coloured cloth, with arms in gold on the sides, gilt top, good 
print and paper, fair margin, uncut edges, and so forth; while 
the price, considering these amenities, is very moderate. But 
Mr. Nimmo has not done his whole duty to the “ fantastic great 
old man” as we should have liked to see it done, and as might 
have been hoped from the well-wisbing adventurer of Mr. Bullen’s 
really admirable edition of the Elizabethan dramatists. The book 
appears as a reprint, plump and plain, though somewhat further 
modernized, of the modernized reprint, now getting on for its 
century old, which irritated Lamb. The frontispiece, which in that 
reprint disappeared with the very lame excuse that it could not be 
reduced to octavo, is indeed restored. But no edition-number ap- 
pears on the title-page, and the reader is nowhere informed what edi- 
tion, if any, is reproduced or improved upon. The “advertisement,” 
undated and very likely to delude the unwary by its bezinning “ The 
work now restored,” is verbatim the same as the advertisement of 
the edition of 1821 (which also lies before us), with the addi- 
tion of a paragraph which may or may not appear for the first 
time stating that “ translations cf the countless quotations are now 
for the first time given, and obsolete orthography is in all instances 
modernized.” But except a certain amount of addition to the 
notes (not very much, for the translation is very capricious, and by 
no means constant) and a slight rearrangement with no amplitica- 
tion of the very insufficient index, there is nothing in the volumes 
but what is in the other edition of sixty years ago, which we have 
taken as a standard of comparison. And there might very well 
have been a good deal more. The translation of quotations is 
quite unnecessary, for Burton has done a good deal in that way 
himself, and no one who has not some savour of Latin and Greek, 
or at least Latin, is likely to relish him at all, A critical and 
exegetical commentary, though it would be a very delight- 
ful thing to write, would be very voluminous and perhaps not very 
useful, But an exacter and completer bibliography, with a deti- 
nite indication of the relation of the present edition to its prede- 
cessors, was much wanted. The traditional introductory matter 
might have been supplemented both biographically and critically 
with the greatest advantage. And, above all,a good cast of the office 
of the humble but useful index-maker was most urgently required. 
The old index reproduced here is quite ludicrously capricious and 
inadequate. Not only ought it to have been trebled or quadrupled in 
bulk, but the obvious assistance which Burton's elaborate synopses 
of his partitions give ought to have been noticed and made avail- 


Where is the blunder here ? tell M. 
Scherer that he is cutting a poor figure. 1t may not, however, be 


* The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Robert Burton. New Edition. 
3 vols. London; Nimmo, 1886. . 
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able. By simply adding page-references to the sections in each 

synopsis the task (at present a most troublesome one) of finding 

any given would have been made light, even if the index 

had not been exhaustively reconstructed. All intelligent lovers of 

Burton must have long desired that this should be done, and an 

ee of doing it such as is not likely soon to recur has been 
t. 


Still, Mr. Nimmo has produced a very beautiful edition of the 
book; and that is of itself a very good thing, for it is sure to 
entice some new readers, and may entice many. These, if they 
be of the right sort (and it is unfortunately certain that Burton is 
no more every man’s book than Rabelais is), cannot fail to read 
with pleasure. It is by no means equally certain that they can- 
not fail to read with understanding. To tell the truth, the pub- 
lished utterances about Burton (a collection of which up to 
Ferriar and Steevens was prefixed to the book at its revival, and 
will be found duly reprinted here) do not argue very intelligent 
reading as a rule. The usual testimonialist avoucheth that 
Burton was a very clever man, who had a wonderful command of 
quotations ; and adds that, on the whole, it is a pity that he in- 
serted quite so many. Now of course there is something to be 
said for this point of view :—there is always something to be said 
for any point of view which has been taken by respectable, and in 
some cases much more than respectable, intelligences for several 
generations. But it is not the whole truth ; and, like other truths 
which are not whole truths, it is very likely indeed to turn in the 
unwary mind into something very like a falsehood. 

That Burton was a man of extraordinarily various reading, and 
in all probability rather proud of displaying that reading, may be 
very readily admitted. ‘hat he had, like most of his contempo- 
raries, a deliberate, and even rather perverse, fancy for quaintness, 
for unexpectedness of language and thought, may be granted like- 
wise. But, in the first place, it must be remembered that the 
entire book, desultory as it may seem, is written on a most 
strict plan, and that the elaborate and scholastic subdivisions of the 

pses are never forgotten or deserted by the author for all 
the labyrinths of digression into which on the separate heads he 
permits himself to plunge. And, secondly, it must be remembered 
that in these very digressions and in their “2 character a distinct 
and consistent personality is discoverable. It is quite clear that 
Burton’s “ melancholy ” was not in the least dramatic or affected ; 
that if he belonged to the better, wiser, and manlier school of 
those who are sensible of the riddle of the painful earth, and was 
quite free from Katzenjammer Idealistarum, he still felt that riddle 
very distinctly—indeed, as nobody else, putting Shakspeare the uni- 
versal aside, appears to have felt it in his own day or for more than 
another century. And he fought against his malady in the two ways 
in which the best men of his type generally have fought against it— 
that is to say, by giving play to the humorous and ironic impulses 
which are frequently present in such a temperament, and by wide 
and extensive reading. It has been remarked on high authority 
that he who has never eaten his bread with tears, &c., is not 
acquainted with the heavenly powers. The expression is rather 
mystico-sentimental ; but it is certain that it is rare to find a man 
much given to literature, or far initiated in its mysteries, who is 
not in reality something of a melancholy man. We have no 
intention of inverting cause and effect; but it is certain that 
melancholia has increased since the invention of printing, and it 
is equally certain that a stool to be melancholy upon is an incom- 
plete and even dangerous instrument unless there is a book as well 
to be melancholy with. 

Burton’s immense citation, involving as it did certainly in his 
case, whatever might be the case now, still more immense pre- 
cedent reading, is nota freak, or a piece of ostentation, or the trick 
of a man rey a to do his own thinking and writing. It isa 
genuine indication of his own disease and of the means he took 
to cure or at least to beguile that disease. And so also in the 
threads of original thought and writing that string these in- 
numerable of quotation together, the central purpose, the 
anatomy or exposition of melancholy, is always present. Read 
Burton as a mere commonplace-book, as a collection of odds 
and ends quaintly faggoted together, and m may find him 
amusing, but you will never get the true flavour out of him. 
It follows that that flavour, except for a person elready ac- 

uainted with the book as a whole, is by no means to be got by 

ipping, and is scarcely even to be got by the skilled dipper 
without paying some attention to the context and drift of the 
argument, Therefore, if this new edition come into any man’s 
preeere (and if he have bought it he will be a sensible man, if 

e have had it given to him a lucky one), we advise him to set to 
work on it systematically, Let him first read carefully the three 
synopses at the head of the three partitions. Then let him turn 
back to the famous prefatory epistle of “ Democritus Junior to the 
Reader” and read that straight through. It is a good evening's 
reading, and a very delightful one. And then let him tackle the 
text in such portions as his occasions will suffer, but always con- 
secutively and letting his stopping-places coincide always with the 
end of a a Member, a Section, or something of the kind. 
the which means (for the divisions are many and the stopping- 
places therefore abundant) he will, if he be a busy man, obtain 
some weeks’ admirable employment for his leisure to begin with, 
and then be, so to speak, free of Burton his life long. That is to 
say, he will not by any means have done with him, but be qualified 
to dip at any future time where and how he will, to the great 
comfort, delectation, and edification of his well-deserving soul. 
As for what he will find, it would be much easier to say what 


he will not find, and, besides, the mere descriptive praises of this 
wonderful book need no singing and would here find no meet 
room. It is only because they do not seem to us to have been 
sung wholly according to knowledge that we have lifted up this 
voice at the ap ce of a new edition, which, whether as perfect 
as it should have been or not, is still a creditable tribute to the 
memory and a valuable instrument for further propagating the 
fame of the “ fantastic great old man” Democritus Junior, other- 
wise Robert Burton. 


MR. ROCKSTRO’S HISTORY OF MUSIC.* 


M* ROCKSTRO'S new book has good things in it; but, 
considered as a whole, it is the opposite of what we might 
with reason have expected from its accomplished and learned 
author, A 8 fault is that it is het a history of music than 
a string of musical biographies, inters , apparently at rando 

with 5 lists of names and dates and d of 
sesthetic developments. Moreover, the principles on which it has 
been compounded are of the most arbitrary type; and the results 
of their application are, consequently, in many cases surprising, 
Mr. Rockstro, for instance, apologizes for devoting a greater part 
of his space to Handel than to Beethoven, on the ground that 
Handel's influence upon English music has been much greater 
than Beethoven's, and that the English public is therefore more 
keenly interested in the author of the great oratorios than in the 
author of the nine immortal symphonies. The argument is none 
of the soundest in itself; and, as exemplified in Mr. Rockstro's 
treatment of his material, it turns out to be of absolutely no value 
or importance in any way. No attempt is made to contrast the 
results of Handel’s influence with Beethoven's; it is never shown 
that Handel or Beethoven had any influence at all; and the force 
of Mr. Rockstro’s reasoning is altogether blasted by the fact that 
Mendelssohn, who is of scant account in his general scheme, is 
discussed at greater length than Handel, whose inspiration was 
“so powerful and enduring that its effect at the present moment 
is scarcely less remarkable than it was when he was still work- 
ing in the flesh at the head of the English school.” Another 
flagrant instance of disproportion in treatment and tone is to be 
found in Mr. Rockstro’s treatment of the great Berliozian ques- 
tion—in his answer to the inquiry, Who was Hector Berlioz, and 
what did he do? That eminent artist, as we know, is in some sort 
the fons et origo of romanticism in music. To the purist he is the 
beginning of the end, the great first cause of formlessness, the 
heroic and triumphant apology of such as, damned by their lack 
of style, are saved by their wealth of sentiment. What is certain 
is that he stands midway between Beethoven and Wagner; that 
he handed on the torch from the musician of Fidelio and the 
symphonies to the musician of Lohengrin and the Walkiirenritt ; 
that the modern orchestra is altogether his invention, and its 
practice a development of his own; that he was the first to adopt 
the leit-motif from Weber ; that for the men who preferred the 
meaningless melody of Italian opera to the great achievements in 
musical expression of Gluck and Spontini he was for years “the 
most skilful, bloody, and fatal opposite” in all Europe; that he 
wrote the Requiem, the Te Deum (with its stupendous “ Judex 
crederis”), the Damnation de Faust, the Roméo et Juliette; that 
he enlarged the symphony, imparted new elements to oratorio, 
made eee music” a recognized form of art, invented and 
perfected a new melodic style, wrought hard to keep dramatic 
music to the pursuit of what he (and the authors of Der Frei- 
schiitz, and La Vestale, and Armide before him) considered its 
true ideals; and modified in a greater or less degree the theory 
and practice of all the more important musicians who have 
written since the publication of his scores and his incomparable 
Traité d' Instrumentation. To Berlioz, however, Mr. Rockstro 
assigns less space than to the late Joachim Raff, and not much 
more than to M. Charles Gounod, thus placing the master 
at a sort of comparative disadvantage with a couple of his 
pupils. He somewhere admits the “ stupendous genius "of Berlioz, 
and the value of his Traité d Instrumentation, but argues, 
with Mr. Dannreuther in the Dictionary of Music, and other pro- 
fessional Wagnerites, that “ he belonged to no School whatever” ; 
that “it is impossible that he could either attract disciples, or 
leave successors to on a work which no one had ever been 
admitted to share with him”; that his Benvenuto failed, at 
Covent Garden and the Académie alike, “ not from any inherent 
fault in its construction, but simply because he himself was the 
only man living, capable of fully comprehending and sympa- 
thizing with his own idea”; and, finally, that “the strange 
originality of his conceptions” and his “ extraordinary inde- 
pendence of thought,” which “ persistently ignored the existence 
of all laws and methods whatsoever,” have “tended more than 
any other circumstance to prevent him from leaving a lasting im- 
pression upon Dramatic or Instrumental Music.” It mast be 
added that Mr. Rockstro is consistent throughout in the view he 
takes of the great French master’s qualities and achievements. 
We know that modern music is nothing if not orchestral, and 
that even Wagner admits the perfection of Berlioz’s method ; and 
with such examples of “ picturesque music” in evidence as the 
“Tuba mirum” of the Requiem, the “Course ” of the Damnation, 
the “Sabbit” and the “ @ au Supplice” of the Fantastique, 
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the “Queen Mab” scherzo of the Roméo et Juliette symphony, it 
would seem difficult, if not impossible, to omit their author from 
any account of modern music in which the particular develop- 
ment exampled in them is seriously and studiously discussed. But 
Mr. Kockstro is more than equal to the occasion ; and his appen- 
dices have even the advantage of his text in that they are wholly 
guiltless of any reference to Berlioz, and, though devoted to the 
special parts of the art in which his most marking innovations 
were made, actually ignore the fact of his existence. 

But by the time we get to Berlioz we have learned to under- 
stand our author’s method, and we know what to expect. 
Throughout there is too little of music as an art and too much of 
musicians as men and as authors (at particular dates) of various 
essays in music; throughout there is disproportion, there is in- 
sufficiency, there is a tendency to the recapitulation of worthless 
facts and the omission of important interests. In a History of 
Music what we look for is, not a mass of biographical common- 
place, tempered, more or less, with technical criticism, but a pro- 

ive account of the art, its phases and developments, its 
ambitions and achievements, its forms and motives, its technical 
and esthetic evolutions and di ions, the nature and quality of 
its means, the growth of its resources, the value and significance 
of its several and successive expressions. It is not enough for us 
to be told that Gluck said this and said that, that he finally ex- 
— the elementary principles of dramatic music, and that the 
ts of his life were so-and-so. The facts of his life are nothing 
to the point; we can get them in any biographical dictionary. 
What is to the point is a critical analysis of his theory of opera, 
of the means he used to obtain his end, of the advance he made 
upon his predecessors, and of its importance in relation to the 
vance which Meyerbeer and Spontini and Wagner may or may 
not have made upon him. It is waste of words to tell us that 
Handel thought he knew less counterpoint than his (Handel's) 
cook, and that Marie Antoinette gave him a pension of 6,000 
livres, We have heard it all before, and we know where to look 
for it again. What we want to know is how far he was re- 
sponsible for the arrangement of his libretti and how they 
differed from those of Monteverde and Marcello and Scarlatti; 
what was his theory, and what his practice, of expression ; 
how he arranged his musical effects; what was his use of 
the human voice, and in what way, and to what extent, was it 
backed by his instrumental utterance. Berlioz tells us that he was 
one of the greatest masters of orchestration that have ever lived ; 
it is certain that he wrote for the voice as carefully as Handel ; it 
is as certain that his recognition of the importance of form was 
scarce less inflexible than his insistence on that of dramatic signi- 
ficance and the absolute requirements of expression ; it is evident 
that, much as he did for the essentials of his art, he left something 
yet to do for other parts of it. But for enlightenment on all these 
points we must go elsewhere than to Mr. Rockstro. It is obvious 
enough that he could give it if he would; it is even more obvious 
that to give it is not in his theory of history. And if he is found 
wanting in his treatment of Gluck—whom he rightly calls one of 
the Seven Lamps of music ; the other six being Palestrina, Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven—his treatment of Gluck’s 
successors is naturally a great deal less helpful and significant. 
That Spontini’s contribution to opera was considerable is as well 
and thoroughly proved as that Wordsworth’s contributions to the 
sonnet, and Dickens’s to the novel, were considerable; but one 
would never guess it from Mr. Rockstro. He tells us that 
Donizetti and Bellini are still popular; but why they are so, why 
they will not remain so, what they did, how they differ, and in what 
respects (if any) they are inferior to Rossini, all these are questions 
upon whose discussion he elects not toenter. He iscareful to note 
that Lulli was the inventor of a style, and that not until Rameau 
arose was the style of Lulli so much as modified ; but of the merits 
and demerits of that style, its developments in Rameau’s hands, its 
relation to the style of Gluck and his successors, its importance in 
the evolution of French opera, he is careful to say no word, even 
as he is careful not to notice the fact that French opera is a special 
form of art and the Académie de Musique a place i in 
operatic annals. In the same way, he repeats (with pride) the 
contention of Richard Wagner that the Musik-Drama demands 
“ the co-operation of all the arts”; that “ Poetry, Music, Painting, 
Mimetics, all the resources placed at the dramatist’s disposal by 
the progress of modern civilization, must be laid under contribution 
by turns, each one assisting in the development of the perfect 
whole, each one subsiding into the background when the per- 
fection of the whole would be endangered by its undue promi- 
nence.” But he fails to see that this is but the formulation of an 
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least they are an improvement on that imitation of Homer's “ Cata- 
logue of the Ships” which constitutes, or appears to constitute, 
the bulk of Mr. kstro’s work. Even here we are tempted to 
fall to loggerheads with him, and inquire into the exact signifi- 
cance and propriety of his use of the definitions “ romantic” and 
“imaginative”; to analyse his understanding of the precise 
qualities of romance and the special attributes of imagination; to 
“targe him tightly” (to borrow an expression from Callum Beg) 
how it is that, given the fact that the “ Imaginative and Romantic 
Elements represent the union of Music with Poetry,” and that 
Gluck produced the second act of Orphée and the whole of Armide 
and the act of the Furies in Iphigénie en Tauride a hundred years 
ago, it can possibly be said that “‘ it was Beethoven who first made 
them ruling powers in the domain of Instrumental Music, and 
Weber who first gave them dominion over the Opera.” We 
should wish, too, to question him anxiously as to the process of 
reasoning by which he has arrived at the conclusion that 
“ Beethoven is one of the few Great Masters who have succeeded 
in writing perfect Dramatic Music apart from the Stage”; as to 
the exact significance he attaches to the term “ Dramatic Music,” 
and as to what he understands by the Stage; and as to the 
peculiar means, while English is English and art is art, by which 
the one contrives to exist apart from the other. But our space 
is limited, and we have said enough to show that, properly to 
appreciate Mr. Rockstro, we must debate with him, not in this 
History of Music, but as a contributor to Sir George Grove's 
Dictionary. Here he is only inadequate, incomplete, unsatis- 
factory ; there, so far as we know, he is a sound musician and a 
ripe scholar. 


EIGHT CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


PsoFEsR LUMBY’S edition of The Acts of the Apostles is 
part of the “Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Col- 
leges.” His numerous critical notes would satisfy the most rigid 
scholarship ; no peculiarity of diction or construction seems to have 
been omitted. Many teachers are reasonably shy of introducing 
their pupils to Hellenistic Greek, and it is beyond question that a 
slovenly reading of the Greek Testament is prejudicial to the art 
of writing Attic Greek. But Professor Lumby is so careful to 
mark what is done amiss that his“ Acts” might become positively 
useful as an aid to composition (cf. his notes on i. 1, i. 6, v. 28, 
xix. 27, and elsewhere). It is not often that he allows himself to 
ramble away from the proper purpose of his note as he does 
at viii, 31 on the word and xv. 10 on ri 
Gedv ; He is not a blind votary of the Textus Receptus or of the 
Authorized Version (cf. xx. 24, where he writes dAX’ ovderds 
Adyou rowitpar éuavr@). For this he gives us 
the only possible rendering, “But I hold not my life of any 
account as dear unto myself”; but he favours Dr. Field’s theo 

of an omission which, if supplied, would make the passage read, 
“ Neither make I account of anything, nor think my life dear unto 
myself,” much as it is given in the Authorized Version, At 
xix. 2, on the words, dude rvedpa he 
departs from the Authorized Version (“‘ We have not so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost”) and translates, “ Nay, we 
did not so much as hear whether the Holy Ghost was given.” 
Writing for a series, Professor Lumby has not been allowed to 
have quite a “free hand” in the text, but follows a set of per- 
haps necessary but certainly arbitrary rules which have been laid 
down by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. “‘ Where 
the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles agree, their joint readings 
are followed without any deviation. Where they differ from each 
other, but neither of them agrees with the text of Stephens as 
printed in Dr. Scrivener's edition, the consensus of Lachmann 
with either is taken in preference to the text of Stephens. In all 
other cases the text of Stephens as represented in Dr. Scrivener's 
edition has been followed.” At xxiv. 6-8, Professor Lumby 
declines to reject the words, incorporated in the Authorized 
Version and represented in both the Syriac and Vulgate, the 
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Apostles. With Maps, Notes, and Introduction, by T. Rawson Lumby, 
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late Scholar of Trinit, College, Oxford, Editor of the * Alcestis,” “ Helena,” 
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ress. 


Lucian—Select Di: With Introduction and Notes for Schoo 
Rey. Launcelot D. Dowdall, B.D., LL.B., F.R.G.S., late Scholar a 
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omission of which would make Tertullus suggest that St. Paul 
could be incriminated out of his own mouth. “This appears 
strange reasoning,” remarks Professor Lumby; but it is not 
clear why a prosecuting advocate should not demand an examina- 
tion of the accused. e notes on sacred history and doctrine 
are full and clear, and tolerably free from the futile and exasperat- 
ing tendency (exemplified in the preface to the account of Ananias 
and Sapphira) to twist every word and line of the sacred record 
into a bit of “ Christian evidence.” Professor Lumby gives many 
citations from ancient writers, quoting Strabo on the Jews at 
Cyrene, Josephus on the death of Herod, and St. Chrysostom on 
@ great number of questions. Nor does he neglect modern 
authorities (not even Dr, Farrar). At ii. 13 he introduces a long 
discussion of the doubtful question “ whether the disciples, as wel 
as speaking new languages, also understood what they uttered.” 
He does not give a direct answer Yes or No, but his arguments 
seem to favour the view that the gift of speaking was separate 
from the gift of interpretation. At iv. 6 he declares that the 
omission of the title “ high-priest” with the name Caiaphas is no 
more a proof that he was not also known to be a high-priest as 
well as Annas than the words of St. Mark’s Gospel (xvi. 7), “ Go 
ur way, tell his disciples and Peter” can be made evidence that 
Peter was not one of the disciples. The forty-three pages of 
Introduction deal concisely enough with all the stock questions 
in the authorship and authenticity of the Acts; and the book is 
adapted for educational use by four good maps, one a map of 
Palestine, the others illustrating the missionary journeys of St. 


Pa 

Mr. O. S. Jerram has produced a com and adequate edition 
of the Iphigenia in Tauris, a play which presents (or should 
, enor many serious difficulties to learner and teacher. Mr. 

erram is not a subtle or erudite commentator, but he is gifted 
with the powers of sober judgment and clear expression. Though 
he is candid enough in the statement of adverse evidence or con- 
flicting presumptions, he does not shrink in a case of difficulty 
from the responsibility of making up his own mind. His note 
upon lines 96-100 gives a fair measure of his critical powers, 
where (adopting Reiske’s conjecture AdOoev for the MS. 
pabomev) he neatly tabulates the several sets of alternative 
renderings upon which the understanding of this disputed passage 
is made to turn. He exhibits similar skill at 292-294, taking 
Hermann’s view that 7AAdooero POoyyds x. 
should be rendered pro imitamentis habuit, pinata being placed 
in the accusative instead of in the genitive case by a sort of 
apposition, But on 907-908 his judgment is not well supported 
by his arguments— 

copay yap avdpady raira pi rixns 

Objecting to the view which construes pf closely with éxSdvras, 
and translates “not to abandon fortune, but to take a different 
kind of pleasure” (the pleasure of securing their escape), Mr. 
Jerram says that the sense of jSovds is here unduly strained. 
This he obviates in his own version by laying a still Lester tax 
on aAdas, “not to abandon fortune, nor to seek irrelevant plea- 
sures” (i.e, affectionate demonstrations and “ commiserations 
which also have their charm”). Now and again, but not very often, 
Mr. Jerram is a trifle too acute, as when he sees irony in the chorus 
calling Helen Andas Pita ais (Leda’'s “ precious” daughter) and 
“ mock courtesy ” at line 1288— 


ri & ef xpi) pi) éyew ; 


His textual criticism is generally kept apart in a critical appendix 
(which is well done, though it tons contain much Pr ginal 
work), but Mr, Jerram is not afraid of incorporating a good emen- 
dation in his text, e.g. Badham’s ra raha for peraBadrc at 1120. 
None of the grammatical or literary notes are quite superfluous, 
but many of them would never be missed. Pupils and teachers 
are likely to be demoralised by using a class-book which leaves 
nothing to be observed or pointed out, It is seldom that Mr. 
Jerram shows himself hypercritical as at 804 (rd 8’ "Apyos abrod 
peorov, where Argos is said to be “filled with the presence of 
Orestes, and “so identified with him and his doings that Iphigenia 
could hardly imagine him to be elsewhere”), or sinks to mere 
stupidity as at 1326, diaevyew rodvpoy dépu (where it is argued 
that d8opv= force, orpdrov), or misrepresents his author 
as at 958, where, in his desire to elide the reference to the 
origin of the Feast of the Xdes, he says that Orestes is made to 
“ speak of it as a time-honoured festival within a few years at 
most after his visit to Athens.” The Greek words are simply :— 


8 *AOnvaiows raya 
yevér Oat Kare Tov 
xonpes ayyos TadAddos Aewv. 


Mr. Jerram is careful in etymology, exposing the false de- 
rivation which Euripides offers for the name of Qdas, and 
pointing out the difficulties associated with the meaning of 
tndvyeros, though he does not reproduce a famous suggestion, 
“born in the absence of both parents.” In the Appendix 


Mr. Jerram roduces the scene from the Eumenides of 
Aischylus describing the trial of Orestes before the court of 
Areopagus (to illustrate lines 961-967 of the Iphigenia), and he 
quotes passages from the Epistole ex Ponto and the Tristia to 
show the points of comparison between Euripides and Ovid. The 
Introduction deals at some length with Goethe's Iphigenia, and it 
is remarked with doubtful judgment that “the extreme trathful- 


ness which induces her to risk the sacrifice of her brother's life 
rather than deceive Thoas would have been regarded by Euripides 
and his countrymen as the merest infatuation.” These general 
observations on the Greek character are cheap to make and worth 
just about what they cost. 

Mr. Dowdall’s Select Dialogues of Lucian is a book thoroughly 
well adapted to the wants of beginners who have already mastered 
the rudiments of Greek accidence and syntax. In the notes he 
takes for granted only the most elementary knowledge of Attic 
Greek ; thus he states the difference between of and ovxoir, 
the functions of the ethical dative, and the absolute use of ae 
ciples like dev. Sometimes he forgets the critic in the school- 
master, as in the word dmexade. “The force of the imperfect 
implies that Polyphemus was in the habit of asking Ulysses during 
the time that he was in the cave what his name was, while 
Ulysses kept making the same reply.” It may be well to point a 
grammatical moral whenever you can; but it would be wiser to 
slur over those not infrequent examples which either set the 
general rule at naught, or (as here) reduce it to a downright 
absurdity. Nor is Mr. Dowdall always quite consistent with him- 
self ; witness his slightly different 7 pe on pages 51 and 72 
of the concord between a subject in the neuter plural and its verb. 
On one occasion at least he is obscure—i.e. in €deEe—ayov, “ The 
participle is put in the nominative when the subject of the leading 
verb is also its object.” The introductory remarks on the life and 
style of Lucian and his attitude towards religion and philosophy 
are nicely written; but it is funny to read that Rabelais is “ one 
of the most celebrated ” of the imitators of Lucian, the others being 
“ Heliodorus, Longus, Achilles Tatius, and others, to say nothing 
of Appuleius.” ‘There are several misprints in the book. 

Mr. Hickie’s edition of Andocides de Mysteriis is meant to supply 
what he declares to be an admitted and long-felt want, “a First 
Greek Book, written in pure Attic prose, and sufficiently easy to 
be put into the hands of boys as svon as the Delectus has been laid 
aside.” The elegance of the orator's diction is beyond any ques- 
tion, and to the trained scholar his style is admirably lucid; but 
we are not sure that Mr. Hickie’s young clients will all see their 
way before them through the speech De Mysteriis. We think, 
too, that Mr. Hickie, in his eagerness to supersede the familiar 
Xenophon of our youth (which he calls “an emphatically bad 
book”), is overrating the observant and imitative powers of 

oung students when he fears that they will be corrupted and 
ed astray by “his (Xenophon’s) inaccuracies of language, his 
false tenses, and his general disregard of Attic usage.” Judi- 
ciously selected readings from Xenophon can be made interesting 
to boys, and this is more than can be pleaded in favour of 
Andocides, or any other of the Greek orators. Nor does Mr. 
Hickie trouble to restrict himself to meeting the wants of boys 
just emancipated from the Delectus. His admirable note on 
the various refinements of usage connected with the word péAdo, 
according as the dependent infinitive is present, future, or aorist, 
appeals to the scholar who is already something of a Grecian. 
Mr. Hickie cannot seriously expect one who is fresh from the 
rudiments to study the remarks of “ Kriiger, Elmsley, Porson, 
Hermann, Lobeck, Rutherford, and Bernhardy.” But, apart from 
the limitation which he has himself soon, there is no fault to 
be found with his critical and grammatical notes, except that he 
is too free with his references and too chary of citation. He 
is at considerable pains to point out the peculiar idioms of 
Attic Greek, as in his distinction between the uses of ye and 
éore with adverbial forms in -ws, and (on the same page) in his 
remark that the change from the case required by the verb (here 
the genitival object) to the accusatival object of the infinitive, 
“so far from being irregular or unusual, is the constant habit of 
Greek writers,” whereas the grammatical concord is almost ex- 
ceptional. His remarks on the distinction between the implica- 
tions involved by the use of dr: or ws post verba dicendt, and 
between ro Aourdv and rov Aourod, are useful and clearly expressed, 
and at § 33 on ei—od he exhibits a faculty which is too rare 
among grammarians—that of combining brevity with complete- 
ness of statement. His text is conservative, and he does not even 
adopt his own excellent suggestion to insert era 8¢ before mepi rav 
pvotnpiavy at the otherwise confused and difficult passage in 
§ 10, although so modest a license in emendation might have been 
fairly claimed by the editor of a “ First Greek Book.” The few 
translations which he gives are written in commentator’s English— 
eg. “It is just that you should give me also a share of that 
o— which you yourselves met with at the hands of the Greeks,” 

e Greek being Sixatov peradodva tis owrnpias 
dvroi mapa trav ‘ENAnver érvyere. In trying to distinguish the 
ovcia avepd and ovgia of Athenian law Mr. Hickie has 

in a superfluous confusion by identifying the former with 
the “real estate ’ of English law. 

Like Mr. Hickie, Mr. W. P. Brooke, the editor of a new 
Jugurtha, is inclined to dabble in what he believes to be legal 
terms. “ Heir in remainder” is his explanation of secundus heres. 
His conspectus of the divisions in the Roman State contains one 
sentence which might imply a false inference :—“ Opposed to the 
nobiles were the pilebs, i.e, the mass of poorer citizens.” Elsewhere 
Mr. Brooke shows that he is not himself deceived by the error 
which he has contrived to suggest to his readers. His statements 
of historical and economical questions are generally satisfactory — 
eg. on the Lex Sempronia de provincits, the societates of Roman 
capitalists, and the innovations of C. Marius on the constitution of 
the army. The appendices, dealing chiefly with points of syntax, 
and containing references to “ ley’s Arnold,” state once again 
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in fairly good form certain rules which have already been explained 
in scores of other class-books. At the disputed passages Mr. 
Brooke generally accepts the view which best commends itself to 
clear thinking and correct scholarship; but his rather meagre 
wers of exposition fail to do justice to his sound conclusions. 
This is shown in the well-known passage in the third chapter :— 
“Nam vi quidem regere patriam aut parentes, quanquam et possis 
et delicta importunum Mr. very 
roperly refuses to regard parentes as the iciple o' reo. 
Bltust is evidently saying that the good dante the son) 
will not use force against his country (or his parents), although 
he may have the power, and although there be real faults to reform, 
Sometimes Mr. Brooke is unable to make up his own mind between 
two alternative versions, although the choice presents no real difli- 
culty, as at the end of Chapter xiv., and sometimes he prints two 
inconsistent versions as if they both came to the same thing. But 
there is no serious fault to found in Mr. Brooke’s Jugurtha, 
except that before it saw the light it had been superseded by the 
ublication of George Long’s Sallust. 
wr, Isaac Flagg’s edition of The Seven against Thebes is an un- 
pretentious and useful school-book. The translations, original or 
adopted, are seldom good, and sometimes nonsensical—e g. “ im- 
tient on anguish ” for én’ Gye: dvaopayr, “ in fond good cheer ” 
for év eveoroi Gin. It is ticklish work for a Britisher to criticize 
American English ; but the dialect used u this side of the 
Atlantic does not sanction “ takes on,” nor is it clear what Mr. 
Flagg means when he describes death by stoning as a “ deliberate 
form of punishment.” The literary remarks (as upon 855-860) are 
suggestive and sympathetic, the divisions of the play are well 
marked, and the reader's attention is duly called to the poetical 
effect of the metrical variations. The grammatical notes are 
honestly elementary, and appear to be generally free from error. 
The text has been judiciously simplified for young scholars by the 
admission of smooth conjectures. 

Mr. A. Sidgwick’s last instalment of the “Scenes from Greek 
Plays ” tells the story of the Medea in seven hundred lines and 
seven tableaux. The divisions are natural, and the suggestive 
stage directions which are freely interpolated in the text give it a 
dramatic vitality which is not always associated with “ Greek 
Play Construe.” The explanatory notes are very short, but it 
does not “yo that any point of doubt or difficulty has been 
overlooked. Here and there Mr. Sidgwick’s laudable brevity lands 
him in obscurity—e.g. in the note on line 29, “ éfavrAéa, lit. ‘to 
pump up’ (water out of the ship's hold); so by metaphor ‘to 
endure to the end.’” We do not think that this explanation serves 
in the least degree to reveal the connexion of ideas between the 
original and derivative meanings. Writing for juvenile students, 
Mr. Sidgwick does not trouble them with discussions of the text, 
though he is obliged to plead “ corruption ” at the lines— 

eixds yap dpyas Bat yévos 

ydpous GAXolous 
Probably he is more willing to shake their faith in the accepted 
text than to justify it by making any concessions to syntactical 


heresy. There is a curious oversight in line 57, but the litte | cngnize their eoveral 6) teriatios an though he hed the original 


book is remarkably free from slips and blunders, and it is full of 
useful hints and neatly enforced observations which are likely to 
stick in the reader's memory and do him a good turn in after 
years when he will be puzzling his brains in an examination-room. 
Tales for Letin Prose Composition (dedicated, with imposing 
brevity, Laboris Socie) is a little book for little boys. It is a 
collection of 150 bits of English, most of them very simple. 
Here and there we light upon a puzzling passage for which the 
oye exercises would yok given no sort of training. Nor 
there seem to have been any attempt to graduate the 
exercises in a gently ascending scale of difficulty. It is not 
& bad book, but so many of the same sort are better done 
that the associated labours of the two minds might have been 
directed along a more useful channel. Each exercise is supplied 
bya few good hints or suggestive questions, some of the latter 
g easier to ask than to answer—e.g. “ What Roman official 
corresponds to Ilome Secretary?” We give it up. A large 
Pfoportion of the exercises are (more or less veracious) anecdotes 
of sagacity in the birds of the air and the beasts of the field. Mr. 
Wells and “ the partner of bis toils ” do not appear to rate human 
intelligence very highly if we may judge from their story of the 
dges and the crow. “The partridges held the crow in their 
and were on the point of filling it. Then the man seized 
the crow and killed it.” Any other man except “the man” 
Would have seized the partridges and let the crow fly away. 


THE HEREFORDSHIRE POMONA.* 


E are not accustomed to look for any valuable product in 

the literary field from the collaboration of amateur authors, 

even when they have been brought together by some sanguine 
a editor, who has promised them literary fame and a share 
t the profits. But there are amateurs and amateurs, the best 
of all being men full to the mental brim of rare and useful 

. wledge, and ambitious of no greater fame or profit than 
Ww aa out what they know for the use of others. The 
—cihope Club has been fortunate in having many such amongst 


* The Herefordshire Pomona. Technical Editor, Robert Hoge, LL.D. 
General Editor, Henry Graves Bull, M.D. Hereford: petty J Carver. 
Landon ; Journal of Horticulture” Office. 1876-85. 


its members and friends, and the result of their combined 
zeal in the Herefordshire Pomona—which may be fairly treated as 
a British Pomona—is as valuable as competence and care could 
make it. There was ample room for such a work, and its appear- 
ance is very timely. The science of apple-culture has its physio- 
logical laws; it is like one of those plants which blossom, or are 
reputed to blossom, only once in a century. Some seventy years 
have elapsed since the publication of the excellent Pomona 
Herefordiensis of Knight. A hundred and fifty years before that 
John Evelyn printed his well-known work, nearly half a century 
after the Paradisus Terrestris of Parkinson. The intervals are 
unequal, but sufficiently long to mark successive epochs in the 
history of pomology; and it is not likely that our children or 
grandchildren will feel the want of anything more complete or 
more accurate than the volumes under notice. 

The late Dr. Bull, editor in chief of the Herefordshire Pomona, 
who wrote its “ General Introduction” a few months before 
his death, tells us that it had its origin in the famous fu 
forays of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Olub. The decaying 
trees in many a Herefordshire orchard not only supplied the 
members with the special growths of which they were in search, but 
impressed them at the same time with a feeling of shame on account 
of the neglected condition into which hundreds of old fruit gardens 
had been allowed to fall. Mr. Miles Berkeley, equally famous as 
a mycologist and a horticulturist, obtained for his Hereford friends 
a large number of grafts from all the best varieties of apples in 
the Chiswick Gaskn of the Horticultural Society, which were 
distributed over the county, To this encouragement in particular 
the new development of apple-culture in Herefordshire, the 
formation of a Fruit Committee in the Woolhope Club, and the 
publication of the Pomona may be properly attributed. The almost 
indispensable services of Dr. Hogg as a technical editor weresecured, 
two skilful artists were at hand in Miss Bull and her friend Miss 
Ellis, and the first part of the work appeared in the year 1876. 
More than eight years has been occupied in the production of the 
other six parts; but it would be unjust to say that any of this 
time has been wasted. If there has been delay, especially in the 
preparation of the concluding part, it has been due to the deter- 
mination of the editors and their friends to make the Pomona as 
perfect as possible in every respect. ‘lhe coloured plates alone, on 
which the artists have “spent all the sunshiny hours of eight 
autumnal seasons in succession,” must have demanded the utmost 
elaboration and skill from all who were concerned in producing 
them; and the Woolhope Club were manifestly fortunate in 
having the co-operation of M. Severeyns, of Brussels, who has 
transferred to stone the admirable paintings of the two ladies 
above mentioned in a manner highly creditable to himself and 
his workmen. Between the pretty fruit-pieces of the average 
young lady artist and the colo plates of the Pomona there 
is all the difference in the world. It is one thing to paint an 
apple as an apple so that no one could possibly mistake it for a 
plum or a peach, but it is quite-another thing to paint five hundred 
apples with such accuracy and delicacy that a good judge of the 
fruit can distinguish one variety from another at a glance, and re- 


before him. The most captious critic could not wish for a more 
effective illustration of the whole science and subject of pomology 
than is here supplied, not merely in the plates, but also in the 
sectional drawings, in Mr. With’s analysis of the juice of each 
variety, and in the verbal descriptions of flavour, mode of growth, 
serviceable qualities, advance of maturity, and so forth. Much 
of the substance of these descriptions had already been published, 
if we are not mistaken, in Dr. Hogg’s Brith Pom and 
other works. They bear, at any rate, the stamp of his detailed 


knowledge and careful discrimination, seldom missing a R 
e to 


worthy of notice, and never—so far as we have been a 
check the text since the first part was printed—neglecting a cha- 
racteristic feature. Some idea of the value to growers of these 
scientitic fruit-portraits may be obtained from a sample taken 
almost at hazard. Here is the description of one of Andrew 
Knight's seedling pears, the Althorp Crasanne, a dessert fruit of 
excellent quality :— 

Fruit ; rather above the medium size, two inches and three-quarters wide, 
and two inches and a half high, roundish obovate, widest in the middle, and 
tapering gradually to the apex, which is somewhat flattened, but rounding 


| towards the stalk, Skin; pale green with a slight tinge of brown on the 


side ex to the sun, and covered with minute russety dots. Eye; 
rather large and open, placed in a shallow and slightly plaited basin. 
Stalk; an inch and a half long, slender, carved, and not deeply inserted. 
ms white, buttery, and juicy, with a rich and slightly perfumed 
javour, 

There is more concerning the history and the habits of the tree; 
but enough has been quoted to show the high value of a work in 
which every variety of British apples and pears worthy of con- 
sideration is treated with the same precise and scrupulous nicety. 


The literary interest of the Pomona is by no means insignificant. 
Dr. Bull’s Early History of the Apple and Pear has already been 
cited in these columns as a pe r full of curious research and 
gossip. It is, in fact, acknow in a postscript as the joint 
work of no fewer than sixteen persons, including the two editors ; 
and it would have been surprising if any one man had succeeded 
in bringing together such a collection of , old and new, of 
fable and folk-lore, traditions and maxims. From the Hebrew 
prophets to the Roman naturalists, from Homer to Shakspeare 
and from Shakspeare to Tennyson, hundreds of books have been 
ransacked for their references to the pippin fruits; and it isa 
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wonderful medley which the industrious members of the Woolhope 
Club have produced. The subject is literally illustrated ab ovo 
usgue ad mala, for we are taken back to Aryan mythology and 
the solar myths, being —e assured that the apple “is the 
gate egg which the red hen lays” in ancient story. It may 

so. At any rate, this chapter is very good reading; and so, 
too, in another vein, is Dr. Bull's pleasant account of the life 
and labours of Thomas Andrew Knight, a Herefordshire worthy, 
who was one of the earliest pioneers of scientific horticulture. To 
the same writer we are indebted for an exceedingly interesting re- 
‘cord of the virtues and misfortunes of the first Viscount Scudamore, 
of Holme Lacey, a Royalist who suffered much evil from the 
tyranny of the Parliament, but who lived through some twelve 
years of the reign of Charles II., and enjoyed his “ main diversion ” 
of planting and grafting apples. It is in the fine old gardens of 
Holme Lacey that the present owner of the estate, the Earl of 
Chesterfield, has carried to perfection the cordon system of pear- 
culture—a more genial occupation, one would imagine, than certain 
other kinds of culture with which his lordship was once familiar, 
and in which, as in the cordon system, the pulling of wires occa- 
sionally played a part. By far the most important and practical 
contribution to the running text of the Pomona is the Rev. 
©. H. Bulmer’s treatise on “The Orchard and its Products ; 
Cider and Perry” ; on which the writer has evidently bestowed 
much labour, and the fruit of long study and experience. The 
contents of this paper are invaluable to orchardmen, and the 
Woolhope Club has done wisely in reproducing it, with other 
matter, in a form more likely to obtain wide circulation than the 
costly 

It would be ungracious to conclude without laying further stress 
upon the — service rendered to the general public, and to 
students of pomology in particular, by the editor in chief of this 
very satisfactory work, Dr. Bull died of a painful malady at the 
moment when his seven years’ labour had come to an ead, and 
before it was possible for him to be assured in words of the a 
wee which that labour has nierited and received. But 

behind him an enduring monument, which will survive many 
a more brilliant reputation. 


ANOTHER LIFE OF GORDON.* 


might be thought that the Gordon literature, already more 

extensive than that devoted to the memory of any man since 
the death of Wellington, had pretty well exhausted all that there 
‘was to be written on the subject. That is to say, there might be 
more private letters, a new arrangement of less important facts, 
and a new collection of newspaper cuttings; but the great life, 
the shameful and cowardly betrayal, and the noble death have 
already been so fully and amply told by Messrs. Andrew Wilson, 
Boulger, Birkbeck Hill, Mossman, by Sir Charles Wilson, and, 
above all, by Mr. Egmont Hake, that nothing really new or 
valuable can remain untold. Sir Henry Gordon may, how- 
ever, be excused for laying this new volume upon his illustrious 
brother’s tomb. And, indeed, there are gleanings from the 
harvested field which only a brother could gather up, thin 
insignificant compared with the load which has been carried, 
yet not without some value. Mr. Egmont Hake, for in- 
stance, has told the history of the Gordons and the Enderbys ; 
but he has told little concerning Charles Gordon’s boyhood 
and early life before he started for service in the Crimea, 
Sir Henry Gordon fills up this period. Asa boy, “he was far 
from being a quiet lad—was always up to any kind of fun, and 
had a turn for mischief.” How he plagued the Commandant with 
mice; how his crossbows smashed twenty-seven panes of glass in 
one afternoon, and that a Sunday; how the Woolwich Arsenal 
workmen neglected their work to turn out superior squirts for 
him—“ squirts that would wet you through in a moment ”—and 
how the servants were kept perpetually answering bells—this may 
be read in Sir Henry Gordon's pages. His record as a cadet was 
unpromising; he was a good surveyor and proficient in fortifica- 
tion, yet he was a poor mathematician; he got into rows, too, 
and for some insigniticant offence was put back six months for his 
commission, a punishment which turned out well for him, because 
it secured him a second lieutenancy in the Engineers instead of 
the Artillery. 

From this point Sir Henry Gordon's narrative necessarily 
follows the same lines as those of Mr. Egmont Hake, though it 
is much shorter and slighter. It is, however, enlivened by a great 
quautity of letters and other documents, which, if they do not throw 
much additional light on the subject, yet confirm abundantly 
what has already been written, and bring out more clearly the 
curiously composite nature of the man. He was filled and 
charged, not so much with religious doctrine and dogma, as with 
an overpowering sense of servitude to a Divine Master, whose in- 
strument he was. It is customary to speak of and to consider 
such a character as a religious fanatic, a man for whom world] 
interests hardly exist. Yet there was no living man who took 
@ keener interest in all worldly matters than Gordon; nor was 
there ever any man who brought to bear upon them a clearer 
intellect or a greater amount of common sense. Add to this, 
that in carrying on warlike operations he could be as ruthless, 
when it was necessary, as Oliver Cromwell and as pitiful, on 
occasion, as Sir Philip Sidney. There is but one finer story 


than that of Gordon’s Chinese campaign; it is the stury of hig 
last stand at Khartoum and the long siege of three hundred days 
and more, looking daily and vainly for the bayonets of his own 
ple, who had betrayed and deserted him and left him there to 
ie with the people whom he would not desert, There are some 
things which seem to be forgotten; it is because people cannot 
be always talking over the same shameful thing that they appear 
to be forgotten; but they are not forgotten; they have mae too 
deep into the national heart ever to be forgotten. The betrayal of 
Gordon is one of these things, 
It seems at first incongruous that one whose life contained so 
many episodes of the purely heroic type should have spent so much 
of it in employment of the most aug Bi kind, Gordon at 
Gravesend building forts and commanding Royal Engineers ; 
Gordon at Mauritius doing simple garrison work; these things 
happen between the Chinese and the Equatorial business, between 
the Governorship of the Soudan and the defence of Khartoum, 
A man who has done such a splendid thing as the Chinese cam- 
paign should not, one is inclined to feel, be called upon for com- 
mon tasks, This is, of course, absurd; and, besides, to such a 
is nothing or At gave 
is whole spare time to befriending poor, and especially the 
boys of the place, putting them out in life, sending them to 
sea, and looking after them on their return. Sir Henry Gordon 
tells how when the death of General Gordon was known, one of 
those whom he had befriended called upon him and offered to 
give, himself, twenty-five pounds for some memorial of the man 
who had given him his start in life. In Mauritius—no engineer 
will go to this fever-stricken island unless he is paid for it, but 
Gordon took the post out of his turn, for nothing, and to oblige a 
friend—he occupied himself with showing how the Seychelles 
might become a delightful place for emigration, and with per 
fecting a plan for the defence of our position in the Indian Ocean, 
How he went to Ireland and advocated the my out of the 
landlords in certain districts; how he went to India but found he 
could not stay there; how he prevented a war between China and 
Russia ; how he went to the Cape ; how he governed the Soudan— 
these and other things have been told already, but are told again, 
generally with great brevity, by Sir Henry Gordon. 

There was, it must be co ,no need for this book to be 
written at all. Yet, for some of the letters in it, and some of 
the aaa reminiscences, it will be added to the other books 
which form the Gordon literature; in size and appearance it is 
uniform with Mr. Egmont Hake's books, beside which it should 
be placed. To most readers the most interesting portion of the 
volume will be the chapter on his stay in the Holy Land, th 
some of his curious speculations have been already published 
Prebendary Barnes and by the Committee of the Palestine 
on Fund. He sees a resemblance between the Temple 
and the modern Church ; he adopts Captain Conder’s revolutio’ 
proposal to place the site of the Crucifixion on a cartain Sil 
north of Jerusalem, but he needlessly mixes up the question of 
this site with that of Zion. He lays down a new boundary line 
for the tribes of Benjamin and Judah; he thinks that the various 
Gibeons all coincide with the Western Hill of Jerusalem; he 
places the Garden of Eden at the Seychelles, being carried away, 
one cannot but suspect, by the extraordinary loveliness of these 
islands; he supports this wonderful position by equally wonderful 
arguments ; he takes the history of the Ark as literally true, and 
tries to show that it would naturally float towards Jerusalem ; he 
jumps to the conclusions that a newly-found baptistery in Palestine 
isof the time of Constantine, and that all sites adopted by this Emperor 
must be genuine; he sees in Tophet the pleasure park of Jerusalem, 
and recalls the rites of Moloch in that valley, which is peopled as 
well for him by Abner, David, Hezekiah, and by Titus with his 
horsemen. “ I like to think,” says Gordon simply, “ that we shall see 
them all again.” Then his imagination is fired with the idea of 
the Palestine and Akabah canal, seeing no difficulties at all in the 
construction, apparently ignorant of the enormous depth through 
which the canal would have to be cut in the Wady Akabah, and 
forgetting that, even if the canal were cut and the water flowing 
into the Jordan valley, it would be only like a couple of leaden 
pipes conveying water into a field. Instead of flooding the 
valley, we should probably raise the level of the Dead Seas 
foot or two at one end and make a large puddle at the other 
But then prophecy would be fulfilled, which was quite e 
for Gordon, and the Russians would be checkmated. T 
speculations sometimes make the reader smile; but they illustrate 
the simplicity as well as the depth of the man’s religious faith 
Of all the men who have adorned this century there is not one 
whose memory is so certain to endure, whose life is so splendid ia 
its devotion to duty and courage, and whose death is so magal- 
ficeut for himself and so shameful for his countrymen, Those b 
whose laches it was brought about may rest assured that, tho 
for the moment, they may seem forgiven and may hope to 
forgotten, their infamy will live with the memory of the maa 
whom they betrayed. 


SLOUGIL* 


ie was hoped thirty or forty years ago that the establishment of 
county “ archeological” societies and other minor institutions 
of an antiquarian character would have greatly stimulated th 


* Events in the Life of Charles George Gordon, from its beginning to its 


* Upton-cum-Chalvey. By the Rev. Pownoll W. Phipps. Slough : Luft 


‘ond. By Henry W Gordon. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
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uction of local histories, and would also have raised their 
value. It has, however, been over and over again pointed out in 
these columns that it is far better to leave a parish or a manor, a 
town or @ castle, without notice than to undertake such a piece 
of work without skill or special training, or try to inte 
ancient documents before we can read them. So the hopes which 
the revival of medieval learning and the new interest in the 
history of our country, its laws, its language, its art, had awa- 
kened are gradually dying down again; and any one who cares 
to look into the byways of contemporary historical literature 
can satisfy himself that a — veneer of superior knowledge here 
and there only obscures the fact that we are much more opinionated 
than our fathers, and rather more ignorant. The spread of what 
we like to call education has added to the average amount of con- 
ceit, and little, if at all, to the average amount of knowledge 
among those who take it upon them to instruct their neighbours 
in history. The fault lies with those who, having awakened the 
interest in archeology, have failed to show their pupils how to 
study ; and partly, too, with those who condemn wor that they 
should criticize, and criticize what they should correct. To tell a 
man that he should go to Domesday, or to the Charters, or to the 
Chronicle, without showing him how to use his authorities, is like 
telling him to read before he knows his alphabet. Better far to 
advise the young or inexperienced topographer or archeologist 
to avoid what he cannot understand, lest he add another to the 
myriad examples of mistaken readings and futile theories which 
embarrass on every side the path of the genuine student. When we 
take up any one of the smaller local histories which are produced 
in great numbers now, the chief difference is that writers who 
forty or fifty years ago would have omitted all reference to the 
— authorities misquote them instead. 
lough is a little town on the great western road about twenty 
miles from Charing Cross. It has round it all the typical elements 
of association, historical and architectural, artistic and poetic, 
though itself neither old nor picturesque, for it has developed 
late, and its older vie with its newer buildings in vulgarity and 
iness, The old church, for example, in a “ neat Norman style,” 
was built in 1835 of drab-coloured brick. The new church, only 
y finished, is tacked on to it, and is in a florid Gothic style, of 
red brick and yellow stone, as obtrusive as the older part is dull. 
The British Orphan Asylum, established in an extinct hotel, may 
be contrasted similarly with the new railway-station, its near 
neighbour. In short, Slough has little reason to be grateful 
to its architects, and all the less that it is within sight of some 
of the most beautiful buildings in the world. Fate has been 
wikind to Slough also in the matter of rapes Witbin a 
walk of Burnham Beeches, close to Stoke Upton and 
Langley, with Windsor Park and Cooper's Hill as a back- 
ground, Slough stands where there is neither river nor wood, 
on a smooth rounded hill, so low as to be almost imperceptible, 
a a plain nor a valley. As if to add insult to injury, 
very name is said to have been conferred in mockery, and some 
of the inhabitants have done their best to get it changed. Such 
are the disadvantages of Slough, but it has its advantages. It is 
dean and thriving, it is an excellent centre for the sightseer and 
tourist, and its history, clearly detailed and unravelled, might 
be made extremely interesting. In short, Slough should have 
greater attractions in ow ard hands than many a more famous 
The parochial history of Upton, for example, in which 
is situated, is extremely curious. The manorial his- 
tory, again, is well worth the telling, though it is not so 
wonderful by any means as a first reading of Mr. Phipps’s 
extract from Domesday might lead us to suppose. But the 
mention of Mr. Phipps reminds us that though his modest 
little book has provoked these remarks, we have still to jus- 
tify them by a more detailed criticism. If all clergymen who 
ate incumbents of interesting parishes would give us careful and 
*ecurate accounts of them as they know them, every student of 
English history would feel grateful. As far as Mr. Phipps has 
set down what he knows, his book is valuable. He accounts for 
the funny appearance of the parish church, he tells us how the old 
church of Upton came to be first abandoned and then restored, he 
gives us most useful particulars of the charities and the church 
estates, and his notes on the growth of the population are inci- 
dentally of the greatest service. Dut why must he begin with 
what he calls “the Dom Boe (Doomesday Book) compiled by 
order of William I., surnamed the Conqueror.” The extract 
bes three manors in Opetone, or Upetone, held tively 
the King, by “ Robert "—which Robert ?—and by Milo 
in. Mr. Phipps, though this is his own quotation, goes 
® to speak of “the manor” as one and undivided. He 
Makes no invidious distinctions, Three manors in 1086, each 
With its lord, are merged in the one manor given by “ William I. 
to Hugh de Beauchamp.” The quotation from the Domesda 
Book spoils all Mr. Phipps’s account of Upton-cum-Chalovey. e 
feel instinctively that we can only trust in what we can prove. 
course we have all about Bulstrode, and the seven sons who 
e bulls; of course we have “ the stow, station, or clearing 
of St. Helena,” now called Elstow ; of course “ Adelaide, Countess 
of Aumale,” is half-sister of William I, Besides such ordinary 
errors, we haye some that are unexpected, but all arising from the 
ime source. Thus on p. 67 we are given an extract from the 
Tegister, written in 1603, which is thus prefaced by Mr. Phipps, 
The Writing is most diflicult to decipher, being, as usual at that 
ncipally in German characters.” After this we are pre- 


names of Upton and its neighbour Eton as referring to each other, 
for our mental balance as far as it weighs the opinions of Mr. 
Phipps has been rudely disturbed. Yet where Mr. Phipps “sticks 
to his last,” if we may apply so an expression to the 
Rector and Vicar of Upton-cum-Chalvey, he offers us information 
of a kind which is most valuable and most difficult to obtain. 
We have extracts from ial accounts, local names, lists of 
incumbents, and many other parti 
wish that Mr. Phipps had given us more, for example, i 
William Herschell than his epitaph, and less about William the 
Conqueror and “ the Dom Boe. 


DUNALTON.* 


bbw author of Dunalton succeeds in charming the girls and 
& thrilling the boys, the boys must be readily thrilled, and the 
girls as easily charmed as the friends of Mr. Peter Magnus were 
amused. Jack's Guardians were a good young man a skittish 
~ woman. The young woman hated the young man because 


none, There is not a word to be said against Charlie 
Hepburn, who is perfectly well qualified to “wag his pow” 
in a pulpit. But we cannot see why he should have been. put 
into a book. Dificile est proprie communia dicere. It would 
require something very like the genius of Jane Austen to make 
Charlie Hepburn interesting, and it is only too plain that 
ay wa Grant would have been of the same opinion if there 
had been any other young unmarried man in the neighbourhood. 
This does not seem to us, in the slang phrase, good enough. 
“ Priority,” said Mrs. Cadwallader, “is a poor recommendation 
in a husband when he has no other.” Juxtaposition, according 
tothe lowest standard of romance, is an inadequate recommendation 
for a lover. However, Miss Gray will have it so, and we must be 
content. Gretchen, we must observe, declines on a lower range of 
feeling after the commencement of the story. She begins with 
the very sensible remark that there is “no icular merit ina 
man—gs a man.” She ends by accepting the Reverend Mr. 
Hepburn, who has no particular merit except that he doves not 
drink or swear, and that he preaches very nice little sermons. 
Gretchen, as we gather, is a very learned young , and she 
reads Plato's Republic, which is no doubt the . But one 
would not always detect the influence of humane letters in her 
conversation. pressions like “even my ‘ swell brother-in-law,’ 
as Tom talks about,” seem out of place in the mouth of culture. 
As for Jack, he is the most successful figure in the book, and for 
those who are fond of reading how little boys are naughty, and 
what makes them good again, Jack will no doubt have some 
attraction. Apart from Jack, we cannot say much for Dunalton. 
May we remind Miss Gray that there is a Lord Derwent, better 
known as Sir Harcourt Johnstone, and that it is not usual to 
employ real titles in fiction ? 


SIR EDWARD CECIL.+ 


R. DALTON a the preface to his Life of Sir 
Cecil by a complaint that the good subjects of histo iz 
been already seized upon with very few exceptions, then 
yes out that there is one left which is full of promise. On this 
e has decided to lay hands himself. “ This neglected piece of 
ground,” as he puts it, “ was in the seventeenth century the 
camping-ground of a large class of Britons known as ‘ soldiers of 
fortune,’ whose lives were spent in the Low Countries fighting in 
the cause of Dutch independence.” Now here is, indeed, as 
retty a field as a man could wish to till. A monograph on the Low 
Yountry generals—on Norris, Morgan, the Veres, the brave Lord 
Willoughby, and Sir E. Cecil—would be a thing to be written with 
| sree and received with gratitude. There is plenty known and 
snowable about them, but it is scattered, and as often as not 
buried in all sorts of books on other matters, These campaigns 
really form a part of the history of the British army, for they kept 
military knowledge alive among Englishmen, and they trained 
the men who formed the fighting men on both sides in the Civil 
War. The soldiers of the great Gustavus who took part in that 
struggle were nearly all Scotchmen. Englishmen had general! 
referred the Low Countries. Essex, as far as he served at 
ir William Waller, and the Fairfaxes, were pupils of Prince 
Maurice or of his brother. The Low Country officers, then, form 
a class by themselves, and might well be made the subject of a 
special work. If Mr. Dalton had decided to group them round 
Sir Edward Cecil, he might have been left to follow his own taste 
in that matter, though it ought to have led him to select a more 
appropriate central figure. Unfortunately he has elected not to 
write on the Low Country officers, but on the life and times of Sir 
Edward Cecil, and he has picked out his hero on what we take to 
be the most unsatisfactory grounds ever given for selecting the 
subject of a biography. Sir E. Cecil, it seems, was one of three 
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soldiers of fortune who came to command English fleets—the 
others being the Earl of Lindsey and George Monk. These last 
two have found their sacred bard, and Mr. Dalton has undertaken 
to pay the debt which history still owes the third. If every man 
who has once in a way found himself in a position he was not fit 
for is to have a life in two fat volumes the world will not hold 
the biographies which will be written. 

It is the inevitable consequence of Mr. Dalton’s determination to 
make a big book about a man who could be adequately dealt with 
in a hundred that he has written very much more about the 
Times than the Life of Sir Edward Cecil. If he were to be paid 
according to the principle that a biographer should be rewarded 
for what he did not write, Mr. Dalton’s remuneration for these 
two volumes would be trifling indeed. He has talked copiousiy 
about everything he had the smallest excuse for referring to, and 
has literally smothered Cecil in long accounts of the struggle be- 
tween Spain and Holland, the disputes as to the succession of 
Juliers and Cleves, the Arminian controversy, the beginnings of 
the Thirty Years’ War, and the quarrels of James and Charles 
with their Parliaments, It is needless to point out that Cecil was 
not big man enough to be taken as the middle of all this. Richelieu 
himself could scarcely fill the place. Neither has Mr. Dalton 
written about these things with that originality which would be 
his only excuse for dragging in so much extraneous matter. In 
the early part of his book he quotes Motley, an author to be 
used only with extreme caution, and later on he falls back on Dr. 
Gardiner. Even these authorities are not used with all the 
a to be desired. Thus on 152 of vol. i. we find 
the following remarkable statement:—* Robert Cecil lived in an 
= when bribery and jobbery of all kinds were freely exercised in 
e*highest positions. To his everlasting credit be it spoken, he 

ssed through the ordeal of supreme power with clean hands. 

panish gold never found its way into his purse, and had his 
life been 5 for ten years longer than it was, the reign 
of James I. would doubtless have left a brighter page in 
England’s history than it unfortunately did.” If Mr. Dalton 
will turn to vol. ii., pages 216-217, of the complete edition 
of Dr. Gardiner’s History he will discover that Robert Cecil’s 
name was on the list of Spanish pensioners found by Digby 
at Madrid. ‘To be sure, it must be said for the Treasurer that, 
if he well remembered he had a pension to receive, he carefully 
forgot he had any services to render, and seems to have con- 
sidered the whole thing as a legitimate spoiling of the Egyptians. 

However, it is time to come to Sir Edward Cecil, and, if we 
have been slow about it, let the sin rest on the head of Mr. 
Dalton, who bas drawn so many herrings (of padding) across the 
track. Be it known, then, that whosoever can skip with judgment 
may get a fair notion of the old soldier from these volumes. Mr. 
Dalton bas printed a number of his letters, or of letters written 
to him and about him, and has perhaps been unnecessarily 
precise in giving the old spelling, which only proves what was 
well enough known, that in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies even well-educated men spelt in a very wild way. There 
may possibly be some good in knowing that Sir E. Cecil 
could write about “brobabilities” and “ wolontaries”; but 
“thennemyes” in one word is, of course, mere haste of the pen, 
and would have been corrected by most printers of the time. But 
on more grounds than one we suspect Mr. Dalton of not possessing 
much sense of humour. For instance, on p. 73 of the first volume 
we find a letter from Sir Robert Cecil in which it is said that 
“ A gentleman has just come from Osterd who met my nephew 
(Sir Srdward) half seas over.” Unto this Mr. Dalton appends a 
note, “He was obliged to swim on shore, hence his state on 
landing at Ostend.” The biographer writes his note as if he 
took these words not in their geographical sense, but as being 
what the Baron of Bradwardine called “ your English vernacular 
and metaphorical phrase.” That note looks as if Edward Cecil 
had been taking schnapps to correct the chill of the cold water. This 
is a quite unnecessary calumny of Mr. Dalton’s. His hero, who 
had “ assisted at the tables of many great generals and marshals 
at their solemn carousals,” had doubtless acquired “ the art to carry 
his wine discreetly,” and did not on any occasion “ exceed the 
bounds of a modest hilarity.” 

From his own letters and the matters of fact stated about him 
by Mr. Dalton, Cecil seems to have been a singularly good specimen 
of the professional soldier of the seventeenth century, There 
never was a body of fighting men who more thoroughly under- 
stood that war is a science, or who believed more profoundly in 
its beauty and dignity. Sir Edward held the orthodox opinions 
to the full. Ina letter to the Duke of Buckingham, written in 
1625, he does not scruple to declare that a knowledze of war is 
“the highest of human things that God suffereth man’s under- 
standing to reach unto.” Again, in a paper on the “ Commodities 
and Discommodities of Undertaking and Releevinge Rochell,” 
written in 1627, he lays it down that “ there is no action soe great 
as warr. It is as high a point as God hath given us leave to 
reach unto, for it comprehends all things, and therefore God stiles 
him selfe the God of Hostes.” He bad acquired this magnificent 
sense of the dignity of his trade in a school admirably fitted to 
inculeate it and enforce it by examples. In or about 1598 he 
entered the Dutch army under the command of Maurice of Nassau 
as a cavalry officer, por led his troop in the most gallant fashion 
at the great battle of Nieuport. Thenceforward he served asa 
colonel of foot under Mavrice and his brother, with one bri 
interval of mixed sea and land service under his own king in 


consequence of some rather obscure quarrel about money. During 
his last years he enjoyed ease and dignity as Governor of Ports. 
mouth and member of the Privy Council. His services in the Low 
Countries included no more such battles as that of Nieuport, 
They were in wars of scientific marches, carefully chosen 
and elaborately fortified camps, and of sieges undertaken and 
carried through with a strict attention to rules. The leaders on 
both sides were severely professional, and to a large extent 
belonged to the class of soldiers of fortune. These gallant gentle. 
men were not wholly indifferent to the side they fought on. Asa 
rule the Catholic fought on the Catholic and the Protestant on 
the l’rotestant side. Even such a brigand as Mansfeldt would 
rather, ceteris paribus, have fought against the Po When 
an exception occurs, as in the case of Sir John Hepburn, who, 
though a Roman Catholic, served Gustavus, the anomaly can 
be accounted for by considerations of nationality and of loyalty 
to his native sovereign. But, though one need not accept 
Scott's artistic exaggeration blindly, or take Dalgetty as a quite 
accurate portrait of the soldier of fortune, there is no doubt that 
the Cavaliers who followed the noble profession of arms formed a 
class apart. They would have agreed fairly well with the German 
Ritter who cried out to the wolves, “ Good luck to us all, gentle. 
men!” Each side had far more fellow-feeling with the soldier on 
the other than with the citizen on their own. The Veres or 
Cecil took their hats off to Spinola as a great master in the art of 
war, of which they all were students. This way of looking at war 
as a great game to be played for its own sake led, no doubt, to 
that dragging out of campaigns which Cromwell denounced in the 
over-sea generals. It was finer, none the less, than the spirit 
which grew up in the British army at the end of the last century, 
and was not extinguished even by the Peninsula—the ignorant 
impatience of men who would not take the trouble to learn their 
business. Cecil gained a considerable reputation in this scientific 
school of warfare, and in command of one of those old bands of 
carefully-chosen, highly-drilled, well-paid, and well-fed English- 
men who were the tlower of the States army. The men looked 
down upon the native Dutchmen; and Cecil himself is found 
lamenting that the want of Englishmen ready to volunteer for 
the cavalry had compelled him to contaminate his troop by 
admitting the inferior race. The author of an account of the 
siege of Bergen-op-Zoom calmly observes that the Dutch “ mingle 
and blend the Scottish among them, which are like Beanes and 
Peas among chatfe. These [the Scotch] are sure men, hardy 
and resolute, and their example holds up the Dutch.” Sir 
Edward Cecil’s own preference would seem to have been for the 
cavalry, but his service was mostly with the foot, and his reputa- 
tion was highest as a military engineer. In this capacity he after- 
wards did good service to his country by fortifyiag Portsmouth. 
There is no need to say much about his unlucky command in 
1625, when he was sent with a fleet and some thousands of un- 
drilled men to take Cadiz. Much of the criticism directed against 
him by Sir William Monson was doubtless well founded ; but what 
was to be expected from an elderly officer trained in a small field 
and a war of trenches, and accustomed to rely on the admirable 
discipline of veterans, when he was suddenly despatched with an 
ill-equipped fleet and several thousand raw recruits to take one of 
the best fortitied towns in Europe? He was in the hands of his 
captains at sea, and on shore what could he do with soldiers whose 
notion of loading a musket was to turn a whole flask of powder 
into it, and who got drunk by battalions? ‘Ihe wonder is that he 
brought a man ot them off. If Spinola or one of his officers had 
been in Cadiz with a tercio viejo, the expedition would have been 
cut to pieces. A man of quite nrst-rate genius for irregular war—® 
Belisarius or an Earl of Peterborough—might have been equal to 
the occasion, but Cecil was only a good specimen of the officers 
trained in a very regular war. According to his lights, which 
were nowise despicable, he did his best. He and all his school 
were valiant fighting men, and deserve not to be forgotten. 
Unhappily lives in two volumes full of padding are ill adapted to 
keep their memory alive. 


INSOMNIA.* 


D*: LYMAN'’S little book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of an abstruse and difficult subject. Our know 
ledge of the physical ba-is of consci namely, the molecular 
movements taking place in the cerebral cortex—is of the mos 
limited description, and our knowledge of any metaphysical basis 
is, from a scientific point of view, simply nil. 

The following is the author's detinition of sleep:—“ Natural 
sleep is that condition of physiological repose in which the mole 
cular movements of the brain are no longer clearly and fully pro 
jected on the field of consciousness.” This definition appears 1 
us faulty in assuming tbe existence of a field of consciousness 
independent of the molecular movements of the brain—an a 
sumption which cannot be sustained on physiological yrow 
The refreshing effect of sleep may bz roughly accounted for 
thus:—Cessation of the discharge of function by the cells and 
fibres os up the nervous system gives an opportunity for 
restoration of the tissue which has been disintegrated during * 
previous period of activity. Sleep is analogous to the rest w 
is necessary to a muscle after contraction before it can effective 
resume the exercise of its function of contractility. The necessi"f 
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for this tissue-repair is probably the chief factor in producing 
sleep, and serves to explain the difficulty, amounting after a time 
to impossibility, of resisting its invasion. 
Dr. Lyman divides the causes of insomnia into two classes :— 
1, Those producing it by irritation of peripheral portions of the 
sensory apparatus, such as light, noise, heat, cold, pain in the 
skin or deeper tissues of the body. 2. Those producing morbid 
states of the central nervous organs, such as anemia or hyperemia 
of the brain, poisons generated in the body or introduced from 
without, and local diseases of or injuries to the brain itself. 
The treatment of insomnia is next considered; but this subject 
is of too technical a nature to be suitable for discussion in these 
columns. We trust, however, that we shall not be thought step- 
ping out of our province as reviewers in uttering a solemn note of 
warning against the self-prescription of narcotics—a warning 
which we believe to be especially necessary in the case of literary 
workers, whose brains are so frequently rendered irritable by 
arduous and excessive toil. During the invasion of sleep the 
highest mental faculties are the first to succumb. The influence 
of the moral sense, volition and judgment being withdrawn, 
memory and imagination left without control, are able to run riot 
and produce “such stuff as dreams are made of.” As the 
slumber becomes more profound the latter also fall in abeyance, 
and finally sensibility and motion disappear, leaving in activity 
only those portions of the nervous system whose functions are 
to the maintenance of organic life. We may gather 
from the foregoing that dreams most frequently occur during the 
of falling asleep and awaking, and not during the com- 
te unconsciousness of sound sleep, The author is inclined to 
attribute the occurrence of prophetic and clairvoyant dreams to 
the extraordinary susceptibility of the brain during certain condi- 
tions of sleep. This may possibly be true with regard to auditory 
impressions, but we can hardly believe that it can apply in the 
case of visual ones—it is difficult to believe that images could 
impinge on the retina when walls and other solid objects are 
interposed between the object and the subject. @ are 
more inclined to accept the explanation of those whom 
Dr. Lyman calls the “five sense philosophers,” and to think 
with them that “the infinite variety of combinations which 
disturb the brain during sleep cannot fail to produce occasionally 
striking coincidences.” The state of somnambulism may be 
briefly defined as an acted dream. In this condition there is 
probably partial activity of the volitional centres as well as of 
those controlling memory and imagination. It is most apt to 
occur below the of puberty, and instances of it in the adult 
are rare. The author describes some very interesting and instruc- 
tive cases of somnambulism, several of which are of special value 
from having been observed by himself. We would particularly 
call attention to the paragraphs on somnambulistic life, or double- 
consciousness, and its analogies with the epileptic state. The 
subject of artificial somnambulism or hypnotism, popularly known 
as mesmerism, is full of interest. It is possible that, as know- 
ledge advances, this condition may afford a clue to some of the 
blems connected with ‘‘ mind and matter” which are at present 
insoluble, and that when its phenomena are better known and 
understood some valuable aids to the treatment of diseases of the 
hervous system may be acquired. Unfortunately, it has hitherto 
been utilized almost exclusively by ignorant and unscrupulous 
men for the purpose of transferring money from the pockets of 
the credulous to their own, with entire disregard of the injury 
that may be done to the nervous systems of their victims. The 
marvels of spiritualism, clairvoyance, thought-reading, <c., 
where they are not merely clever tricks, are probably due to 
t of artificially induced somnambulism. 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


Me CRAWFORD’S latest work contrasts curiously with his 
earlier novels. The Zale of a Lonely Parish deals with the 
plain facts of everyday life and with very ordinary men and 
women. We have before us neither bold and startling problems 
as to the possibility of uniting antagonistic races, as in the case of 
Mr. Isaacs, nor the wilful degradation of a s nature such 
as made even the painful story of Zo Leeward absorbing. The 
scene is not even laid in Yorkshire (as the title somehow seems 
vaguely and unreasonably to suggest), which has hitherto been 
the happy hunting-ground of romantic novelists. No county in 
England could well be (or at least was supposed to be before 
Mehalah) more prosaic than Essex, and, to all appearance, no 
human beings could be less susceptible of idealization and poetry 
than a middle-aged clergyman and his wife, who are comfortably 
off and take pupils, Mr. Orawford’s characters have nothing 
heroic about them; but no two of them are alike, and in their 
various ways they all live. Unlike most novels, the Tale of a 
Lonely Parish goes on improving up to the end. In the early 
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the reader has a kind of indefinite sensation that Mr. 
Srawford has sat down with a pen in his hand, as some people 
do with a pencil, and let the implement work of itself, while 
the worker's thoughts are far away. In no other manner can 
we account for the undue prominence given to the figure of 
Cornelius Angleside, one of the Rev. Augustus Ambrose’s two 
pupils. The picture is excellent as far as it goes, and the liking— 
contemptuous on the one side and reverential on the other— 
between Cornelius and his fellow-pupil John Short seems destined 
to affect both their after-lives. But the young men go to Cam- 
bridge, and Angleside drops for ever out of the story. Energetic 
and hard-working as he was, before he entered Trinity John Short 
had found time to fall in love, and the object of his affections was 
& beautiful, sad-eyed woman, who had come one day with her 
little girl to consult Mr. Ambrose as to her settling in the village 
of Billingstield. The Vicar is interested in her story, which was 
briefly that her husband was a rich merchant, who was at that 
time at Portland, undergoing a sentence of twelve years for 
forgery. The Vicar was a man who could be trusted to keep a 
secret, except from his wife, and, as it is taken for granted by the 
villagers that Mrs. Goddard is a widow, she is spared all incon- 
venient curiosity till John Short, just back for his vacation, and 
the newly-returned Squire—her landlord—both pay her attention, 
and the Squire makes her an offer of marriage. Then Mrs. Goddard 
has to tell him her real position, and only a few days after her 
husband taps at the window one night, telling her that he has 
made his escape after murdering a raya and that his wife 
must provide him with money for him to make his way to the 
coast. Some chance allusion to the Squire awakens his emus 
and he then and there resolves to put an end to him likewise. 
case this may seem rather superfluous and unnatural in a man so 
degraded as Walter Goddard has become, Mr, Crawford discloses 


point the situation is both original and striking. Mrs. Goddard, 
who has no illusions left about her husband, entreats the Vicar to 
warn the Squire, and beg him never to stir out except in company 
with his bloodhound Stamboul, who has already established a 
reputation as the defender, even unto death, of his master. As 
the Squire is also a J.P. and has been informed of Goddard's 
escape, he has no difficulty in putting two and two together, and 
there is a fine scene of conflict between the plausible arguments of 
duty to the State and to himself by capturing Goddard by means 
of the bloodhound, and his sense of something mean and cowardly 
in the deed. Being a good man, he now succeeds in putting the 
evil thoughts behind him. The most striking passa ‘ye in the book is 
where he pays a visit to Mrs. Goddard, and while ne is waiting at 
the door Stamboul begins sniffing round the spot where Walter 
Goddard had stood the night before. With his morning’s argue 
ment unconsciously in his mind, the Squire involuntarily says, 
“ After him, Stamboul!” and with a low bay, horrible enough 
even to those that are ignorant of his meaning, the dog bounds 
into the park. In an instant the Squire is roused, and with 
shouts the dog is called back, and stands quivering while bis 
master stands with his hand on his collar. The subsequent events 
and the end of the story need not be told here; but it is 
worked out with care and probability. As we have said, the 
characters are all individual. Mrs. Goddard is not like every 
other woman, nor is Squire Juxon like every other man, Every 
one in the book has a strong sense of duty, and tries io act up to 
it; but they are neither dull nor mawkish. The sudden dis- 
illusionizing of John Short, when he realizes the ten years that 
really part him from Mrs. Goddard by the effects that a few days’ 
mental suffering have had on her beauty, is absolutely true to life. 
We have all of us known similar moments, when the glamour, 
rhaps of years, has been removed for ever by a look or a word. 
ot so true are the same John Short’s confidences on the subject 
of his love to the object of his affections, nor his proposals to read 
to her the odes he had written to her charms during the past three 
years. The typical young Englishman, such as John Short was, 
takes more than a day to come out of his shell and reveal his feelings 
and performances, We must also acknowledge a strong objection 
to Nellie, Mrs. Goddard's little girl, who is made absurdly childish 
at one moment and unpleasingly sharp at another. ‘These are, 
however, only small things ; and in spite of an occasional want of 
lucidity in the style, Mr. Crawford has earned our gratitude for a 
very interesting book, and also for writing a two-volume novel. 

If the whole of Darby and Joan had been composed of the say- 
ings and doings of Darby and Joan's four brothers, it would have 
been a far better book than it is at present. ‘ Rita's” boys are 
delightful. They are full of mischief, very provoking, without a 
particle of reverence, always teasing somebody, and especiall 
their elder sister, but honest and wanly, and even tender when it 
occurs to them that tenderness is needed, as it is towards their 
little blind sister, The rest of the characters are by no means 
equal to the boys. Dorothea or Darby, who is born blind, 
and given by her dying mother into the charge of ber fourteen- 
ear-old sister Joan, is simply impossible. When she is six, 
she talks to Joan about her early love affair in this way :— 
“ You know that time when we met him last. You thought 
I was too young to understand; but I was not. I heard so 
much that he said—and you—oh! you were so changed and 
sad after.” Now, considering that at the date to which she 
refers Darby was only three years old, it is hardly unreasonable 
to say that the conversation of two lovers was not likely to 


“4 


have much meaning for her. The rest of the people are a 
bundle of incongruities, so far as they have any personality 


later that he was in the early stages of a brain fever. From this © 
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at all. Sir Ralph, Joan’s husband, is merely the usual feminine 
idea of manly perfection; and his nephew, Yorke Ferrers, Joan’s 
lover, is the handsome and weak young man of our acquaintance, 
who is, however, capable, not only of inspiring, but of feeling, 
a passionate love. Joan, who tells her own story, enters into 
an engagement with Yorke without considering it necessary to 
inform her father of the fact. She refuses Sir Ralph one day, and 
the next hears of Yorke’s unworthiness and her father’s pecuniary 
difficulties and Sir Ralph’s kindness, and hints very broadly she 
wishes to withdraw her decision. Her married life seems to be a 
series of unfortunate moments, at which she appears, like the 
heroine of some of our West End dramas, to be perpetually say- 
ing:—“I know I look guilty; but, in spite of appearances, I 
really am innocent.” More happy, however, than others of her 
fellow-creatures, she has the knack of fainting when things get 
too bad, and forgetting her woes for a little. We cannot help 
wondering that a preux chevalier like Sir Ralph, with such high 
ideals, should have stooped to question his housekeeper as to 

daily behaviour of his own wife; and, what is even more surpris- 
ing, it never seems to occur to him that there is anything mean or 
unusual about the proceeding. “ Rita” has some pretty headings 


to her chapters, chiefly out of Mr. Swinburne’s poems ; but we must 
object to her repeating the same one twice in sixty (vol, iii, 
Pp- 43, 103), and then breaking the splendid rolling line into 

I have lived long enough, 

Having seen one th 

That love hath an 


—_ have no right to take liberties with 
ood, Bad, and Indifferent is, as a novel, decidedly indifferent. 
Major Fox — is doubtless well acquainted with Indian life, 
but he does not know how to write a story. It is not the fault 
of his materials, for we have thousands of examples of excellent 
novels that have been built up on even slighter foundations. But 
there is a want of life and reality about it all, and a dryness of 
detail, that somehow reminds us unpleasantly of headings to the 
chapters of the Bible, or of Pope's “ arguments ” at the head of 
each book of Homer. Life at an Indian station does not become 
attractive in Major Brough’s hands, Even the gaieties of Simla, 
or Capua as he calls it, rather strangely, are dull. He fails to 
make the reader understand why Jenny Gibbon fell in love with 
Mr. Matiners, or why, having done so, she took so completely for 
ted that he had acted meanly, and so married some one else. 
The episode of the disastrous flirtation between Captain Colman 
and Mrs. Denny is, no doubt, a common enough story in Indian 
life, but it has absolutely nothing to do with what may be called 
the main business of the story. The book is written in good taste, 
and with marks of care, but it is doubtful if any one but old 
Indians will find it interesting. 

Campaigning in a Strange a may possibly meet with a 
welcome from that singular class of beings who love talking Par- 
liamentary shop, but to every one else it will be insufferable. It 
so far exhibits some of the features of a real election in that the 
new characters introduced are endless, and the reader, like the 
Candidate, is forced to assume that he knows all about them. 
Meetings are, of course, as frequent as milestones on the Dover 
road, and people are perpetually taking supper at odd hours. All 
this may be very exciting to the Candidate, or even the enthusiastic 
friends who share the meal, but it is not amusing to outsiders. 
Instances of bad taste and even irreverence (page 5) are not 
wanting, and the few words that are quoted from foreign languages 
are usually wrong. A house is furnished with “ marqueterre 
furniture,” a young man is said to “ reculer pour mieux santer,” 
while his mother is described as “ grand dame and true woman.” 
We conclude that she is intended to be a “ de dame.” The 
style is often very slipshod, and the use of the present tense, 
even in narration, uces a very odd effect. The chief offender 
in point of language is perhaps a lady novelist, Miss Slangford. 
Miss Slangford is middle-aged, and generally looks hot and red, but 
the consciousness of her appearance does not seem to depress her 
spirits, for she says to her host, with whom she has but a slight 

uaintance, “I fancy that youngest Besborough girl would 

er have you in the mazy than that skinny Hitle Delacques, 

The little beast has been hanging round me allday.” The English 

of lady novelists proverbially leaves something to be desired, but 

few could beat this, or Miss Slangford’s fur' remark (®. 208) 

that “he better think twice.” The book from first to is 
entirely lacking in interest or in merit of any kind. 

If it had vot been for the express statement to the contrary on 
the title-page, we should have thought that Haunted was the first 
work of a very young girl. The writer has no knowledge or expe- 
rience of characters or situations. The hero is conventional and 
ridiculous, the heroine equally absurd. They meet in a vulgar 
boarding-house by the seaside, to which a fashionable doctor has 
sent the elegant Mr. Lawrence Vanlyn. Is it conceivable that any 
doctor would succeed who had so little idea of what was likely to 
suit a fastidious man about town? However, Vanlyn goes, pro- 

to Miss Bannerleigh one day, and throws her over the next. 

e, after various misfortunes, loses her father, and goes to live 
with a miserly aunt in the heart of the Fens. Here Enid 
Bannerleigh, who is represented as being a particularly high- 
minded girl, spends her time in making her aunt’s step-son, Max 
Lyndern, fall in love with her, and one day she wakes up to find 
herself engaged to him. Then she goes to the Riviera with some 


_ friends and meets and flirts with Vanlyn. Lyndern discovers the 


state of affairs on his return home, and releases her ; but will it be 


believed that this fickle young woman has the amazing impudence 
to ask the lover she has jilted to Five her away! After a few 
months Vanlyn leaves her, and is killed in a railway accident, and 
she finally marries Max Lyndern. It is not every girl who has 
been engaged twice over to two people, but this even is not e 
to create an interest in the fortunes of Miss, Bannerleigh, Tf aks 
got a bad husband it was her own fault, and was because she did 
not deserve a better. 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 
ONTINUING the effort to “ overtake,” in Scotch phrase, the 
ing effervescence of novels in Paris, we give a list long 
enough and varied enough to satisfy the laziest t holiday- 
maker who is fond of “ yellow three-fifties.” Of the many people 
who have laughed over Théo-Critt’s capital military sketches and 
stories, some will take up with eagerness and some with appre- 
hension his first attempt at a regular novel in Le sénateur 
Ignace(1). tis said to concern, or at bo | rate glance at, real 
personages—an attraction which, we need hardly say, is no 
attraction but the reverse to us. Neglecting this, we think that 
most people will say to Théo-Critt, “Go back to Saumur.” There 
are, as might be expected, some lively traits in Le sénateur Ignace. 
But, on the whole, the intrigue is rather painful than interesting, 
rather confused than absorbing, and the title character, which would 
have made a good sketch, does not make a good novel. Nizelle (2) 
is a story not only of a very different kind, but much 
better of its kind. Its Arcadian character and its illustrations by 
Tofani may make some readers throw it aside as a mere book for 
little girls—wherein they will make a very great mistake. The 
title of La foire aux écus (3) tells, or at least pretty clearly hints, 
at the story. The shady ways of Parisian financial society have 
formed the subject of not a few novels lately, and among these 
La foire aux écus is neither the best nor the worst. The author 
of Marcel Campagnac (4) has, on the other hand, turned his back 
on “ modernity,” and sought the inspiriting times of the Revolu- 
tion, which, even after allowing for the 43 distaste for historical 
novels, have been strangely neglected of late. The book has a 
good deal of freshness, but is not well arranged. M. Robert Caze 
is or was (for we are not certain which is the right word) an 
exceedingly industrious writer, and we have before us at 
once a full novel, Grand’mére (5), and a volume of short 
sketches or stories (6), Unfortunately he had put himself to a bad 
school, and had learnt in it the secret of naturalist dulness and 
naturalist squalor without acquiring much of the literary muscle 
(if it may be so called) which the naturalist treadmill sometimes 
gives. Grand mére is a less attractive book than L’élve Gendre- 
vice, and that is saying a great deal. In La Marion (7) we come 
back to the brave old days of cape and sword not too ill rendered, 
while in Marcelle Maudwit(8) M. A. Matthey gives the hungry novel- 
reader his usual double ration of small print, large page, and extra 
thick volume, packed tight with crimes and judicial proceedings and 
everything complete. M. Lepelletier’s Les morts heureuses (9)— 
which might also be called Les morts excentriques, since they in- 
clude one story of one loving couple made into cider, and another 
of another loving ty 2 crushed by a jealous python—have the 
honour of a preface by M. Alphonse Daudet, in which that 
popular novelist says some curious things, speaking, for instance, 
of “les belles Svocations de Germinal.” elles quotha! How- 
ever 
It has been forbidden to murmur “de - 
Bus ”—the saying is really too 
M. Edmond Tarbé may certainly plead that his title warns off any 
one who does not like “ horrors” (10). At the same time the horrors 
do not seem to us quite justified by the story, though there is no 
fault to be found with it on the score of treatment. The author 
of La faute d'une mére (11) is a fervent disciple of M. Daudet. His 
book, as books of its kind go, is not objectionable ; but the story 
of a wife and mother who, simply from a craving for luxury 
(@ la Mme. Bovary, but without the excuse of Flauberts 
genius), is false to her husband and deserts her home, re- 
uires greater powers than M. Albalat’s to make it good. 
he / (12), with a large mark of exclamation, is a title 
which obliges. Weare unable to say that the book points any 
moral or adorns any tale except that a young widower had better be 
careful in marrying his daughter's governess—which proposition 
we do not dispute. M. Paul Gaulot (13) has chanced on a theme 
—the loves oe base loves) and successes (rather questionable 
successes) of a painter—which, without the slightest — 
charge of imitation, somewhat suggests the theme of M. Zola’s 
last. The book has merit, but, like most novels unfortunately 
nowadays, it shows in how bad a rut the French novel has got 


(1) Le sénateur Ignace. Roman. Par Théo-Critt. Paris: Ollendorff. . 
(2) Nizelle, Par E. Muller. Paris: Hennuyer. 

(3) La foire aux écus. Par A. de Bernard. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(4) Marcel Campagnac. Par F. Melvil. Paris: Plon. 

(5) Grand’mére. Par Robert Caze. Paris: Tress et Stock. 

(6) Dans Cintimité. Par Robert Caze. Paris: Tress et Stock. 

(7) La Marion. Par Louis Létang. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(8) Marcelle Mauduit. Par A. Matthey. Paris: Charpentier. 

(9) Les morts heureuses. Par E. Lepelletier. Paris: Tress et Stock. 
(10) Bernard Vassassin. Par E:Tarbé. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(11) La faute d'une mére, Par A. Albalat. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(12) Régénérée! Par Jeanne de Condillac. Paris: Plon. 

(13) Lrillustré Casaubon. Par P. Gaulot. Paris: Qllendorff. 
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tself. The chief point which has impressed itself on us in 
to Le eed Cenfer (14) is that the print is much too 
small. This criticism is mechanical, no doubt, but with novels 
of decided merit one somehow or other does not find the print too 


. small, M. Robert de Bonniéres (15) is a critic who has some 


vogue. His Indian novel was, he tells us, composed in an Indian 
visit, in which he received much kindness from English officials, 
We should have more confidence in the Indian part of it if the 
English officials in the text were rather more like English human 
beings. As for Jacques Kerdraint (16), Britanny is a fertile mother 
of novels for the modern Frenchman. M. Aragon has some skill of 
construction, but his “ high action” is rather too high. A very 
much better book than any yet noticed is Merlette(17), the story 
of the jealousy of a foster-sister, told with a great deal of grasp 
of character, much power of description, a thoroughly “ clean ” style 
of treatment (both in the artistic and the moral sense of the adjec- 
tive), andacomplete freedom from the mawkishness which sometimes, 
in French books especially, accompanies such cleanness. Tatiuna 
Ieilof (18) also deserves promotion from the ranks. We care, 
indeed, little for the Russo-French novel, and less for the novel 
of that wholly artificial and transitory, not to say imaginary, life 
of journalists, actors, financiers, second-rate politicians, and 
feminine person belonging, or deserving to belong, to the 
demi- wai exsapios so many French novelists of society, 
and which must make the famous Frenchmen of other days shrug 
the shoulder and lift the eyebrow in whatever Limbo they 
inhabit. But M. Rod writes well always and his catastrophe has 

. The translated book of Sacher-Masoch (19) which closes 
our list does not put these last two books too much to shame ; 
but few of our other authors could enter the lists with the 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


R. SYDNEY VACHER, in his splendid volume of coloured 
lates of Fifteenth-Century Italian (Quaritch), 

has selected his examples chiefly from the brocades and stulfs 
represented in pictures at the National Gallery, some of them not 
painted in Italy, but in Germany or the Countries, yet 
showing strong Italian influence. The beauty of some of the 
designs is remarkable, and all, or nearly all, are well suited to be 
employed as patterns for modern textile fabrics. The effect pro- 
duced when a little “ subject,” perhaps the embroidery on the sleeve 
of a figure, is written out, so to speak, shows how carefully the 
ancients studied details which are now thought of little moment 
by our artists, Some of Crivelli’s patterns, for instance, are not 
only marvels of design, but so elaborate as to give evidence of 
long and special training. A simple diaper in red, attributed by 


Mr, Vacher to an artist whose name he gives as “ Durick Bonts,” 


is among the most pleasing of the thirty specimens, one of which 
is from a piece of velvet now at South Kensington. Mr. Vacher’s 
opinions as to the schools of art, the painters’ names and dates, 
and other points of the kind are not so much to be depended on 
as his taste in selecting and copying good patterns. The printing 
is so handsomely executed that it seems strange to notice a very 
unusual allowance of bad misprints, woeely among the names. 

Mr. Robert Farren has produced a series of etchings to illustrate 
The Eumenides of Aeschylus (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes) as 
represented at the Theatre Royal, Cambridge, by members of the 
University last December. Those who were present at the per- 
formance, whether as actors or spectators, may value a permanent, 
if not very flattering, memorial of the cast. 

The labours of Mr. Barnes to perpetuate the fast-fleeting lan- 
guage of the West Saxuns as it survived in the speech of the 
modern peasantry are well known, and his Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect (Dorchester: M. and E. Case), which contains also a 
grammar, will prove to be not only a curiosity of literature, but a 
valuable addition to our knowledge. Mr. Barnes had already 
appended a glossary to his Poems of Rural Life, but the present 
list is considerably fuller, and its collector says, “ I believe I have 
now the field of Raver folk-speech as clear as I can well hope to 
= The Queen’s Speech of 1884 turned into Dorset is 

r. A. A. Macdonell has issued a new and abridged edition of 
Professor Max Miiller's Sanscrit Grammar for Beginners (Long- 
mans). The examples are accc nted and transliterated throughout, 
there is a chapter on syntax, and an appendix on metre in classical 
Sanscrit, The preface of six pages by Mr. Max Miiller explains 
the scope of the work and the editor’s share in it. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate are the London publishers of a 
volume entitled Canadian Economics, which contains the papers 
prepared for reading before the Economical section of the british 
Association at the Montreal meeting in 1834. The papers relate, 
among other things, to Canadian fisheries, agriculture, land and 
Water transport, forests, and many other subjects of importance to 
the province. The volume should prove a mine of interesting 
information for visitors to the Canadian section of the coming ex- 
hibition at South Kensi . 


(14) Le pavé de Tenfer. Par Maurice Drack. Paris: Plon. 

(15) Le baiser de Muina, Par R. de Bonnivres. Paris; Ollendorff. 
(36) Jacques Kerdraint. Par G. Aragon. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(17) Merlette, Par Remy de Gourmont. Paris: Plon. 

(28) Tatiana Leilof. Par Edouard Rod. Paris: Plon. 

(19) Sascha et Sasclha, Par Sacher-Masoch. Paris: Hachette, 


Our Brigade (Glasgow : Maclehose) is a sketch of the formation 
and history of the 1st Lanarkshire Artillery Volunteers, by Major 
Adam Cunningham Scott. 

Mr. T. Pridgin Teale has published (Churchill) in a pamphlet 
form the lecture On the Principles ¢ Domestic Fi Con- 
struction which he delivered at the Royal Institution last 
February. It is well worth reading and acting upon. Mr. Teale’s 
system will save coal and London smuts and increase our comfort. 

he illustrations are very simple and clear. 

The Colonial Office ist for 1886 is published Messrs. 
Harrison, and will be found very useful, especially in the E gms 
year, the twenty-fifth of its publication. It is compiled from 
official records by Mr. Edward Fairfield and Mr, John Anderson, 
and is illustrated with coloured maps. 

The Gardener's Year-Book, by Robert Hogg, LL.D. (Office of 
the Journal of Horticulture), is in its twenty-seventh year of pub- 
lication, and requires no recommendation. 

A new candidate for this kind of success is Hazell’s Annual 
Cyclopedia, revised to the end of March 1886, and full of useful iv 
formation on political, social, and general subjects. Itis published 
by Messrs. Hazell, Watson, & Viney. 

We have received Political Evolution ; or, From Poverty to Com- 
petence, by O. A, Washbern (Philadelphia: Lippincott), which 
seems intended to show the disadvantages of democracy and the 
advantages of government by an intelligent minority; The Final 
Science (Funk & Wagnalls), “a strict application of the most 
approved modern scientific principles to the solution of the deepest 
problems of the age,” intended apparently as “a reduction to ab- 
surdity,” but, if so, a very serious and stupid jest. Miss Haddon, 
a disciple of the late Mr. James Hinton, and the editor of his 
remains, has written some studies in his system of ethics entitled 
The Larger Life (Kegan Paul). The volume contains some ex- 
tremely humble-minded letters from the author to her teacher, and 
his often querulous, egotistic, rambling, and unsatisfactory replies, 
which are never answers. 

Trish topics are so much forced into notice just now that they 
are seldom well received; but a modest little account of Mellifont 
Abbey in the County of Louth (Dublin: Hodges and Figgis) will 
be read with interest by any one who is anxious for the preserva- 
- of national monuments. It is well written, impartial, and 

ar. 

Among new editions we have Templeton’s Workshop Companion 
(Crosby Seteedh. revised, modernized, and considerably en- 
larged by Walter S. Hutton, a neat, handy volume, and Pilpay’s 


Fables (Warne), a new volume of the Chandos Classics. 


Among reprints from periodicals are Our Young Ladies (Scott), 
a which appeared in the Newcastle 
Chronicle, and Color Studies, by T. A. Janvier (Bickers), stories 
reprinted from the Century Magazine. Also The Church and the 
People (Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace), the sixth series of 
lectures delivered in the so-called St. Giles’s Cathedral by eminent 
Presbyterian ministers. 


—= 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DeraRTMENT has been Removen from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
83 Srreer, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the SatorpDay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wrtt1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscrivtions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Satorvay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad, 


Copies of the Saturpay Review may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Formertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 
The Saturvay Review can also be had of Messrs, GALIGNANI, 
15 Quai Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J, G. Foruertnenam, 59 Rue 
d Antibes, Cannes. 


The publication of the SarunDaY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 
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THEE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1886.- —A COURSE of EIGHT 
CTURES on “ The Origin and Growth of ion, as Tilustrated a aed 
Hesthendome will be delivered fy: Professo Professor University of Ox: 
8t. George’ Hall, Place, on the following days—namely, 3rd, 
ednesday, 12th, Monday, 17th, Wednesday. 19th, Wednesda, 28th, 
and ay,at Five P.M. Admission to the Course of will be 
without payment. ersons desirous of attending the Lectures 
resses to Messrs. WILLIAMS & hentiesta Street C 
Garden, W.C., not late! later than April 30, and as soon as ible after 
issued to as many persons as the Hall will accommodat 
The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Professor RHYS, at Sates, se the 
New Examination Schools, at P.M., on each of the days, 
Saturday, 8th, Thu 
and Saturday, 29th of May. to 
PERCY LAWFORD. Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


[SLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Counc—The Right Rex. BISHOP M'DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 


Sir HENRY DALY.K.C.B.,C.LE. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 
Eight ropes pew beers Classical and Modern Departments. Army and Navy Classes. 
e received py the Head-Master, and by three Assistant- Masters, ding the 
French Master (in whose house Fiench is coshuieaie spoken). Special arrangements for 
Ly boys. The College stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys all the advan 
a Southern climate. Private Chere, Gymnasium, Racquet and Fives Courts; 
Bathing and Boating. y to the —“-" the Hg&AD-MASTER, to the Hon. 


—For 
HamMosD Ryde te of Wight. 


D O V E R 
W. BELL, M.A. 

A lass Public School, on moderate terms. Latest ave Opn 
Schola: all (4) candidates passed into Sandh in 
Service, and Junior School. Special Army Library 
Labor . Workshop, Sea-bathing, Each boy has a separate bedroom. SIX SCHOLA 
in the school will be: bifered in Boarders are waken by the Head-Master, 
by C. E . Sparke, M.A., and the Kev. F. B. Walters, M.A. Apply to the HEAD-MaSsTER. 


M4GDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Master—The Rev. H. C. OGLE, Fellow and late Tutor of Magdalen College; Ireland and 
r. 
The TERM, non May 4. New Boys will be received on 
the previous day by appointmen his term is particularly suitable for the entrance of 


young boys. 
The work to under direst of the 
tabs and there is special prep and other 


the successes gpined to Garten December 1 anuary 1886 

pom Classical Schelarship. pen Mathematical Class in Fine inal 
Mathematical School, First Class = fn Final School of Natural Science. First roeghe in Mathe- 
matical Moderations, Three Second Classes in Classicai Moderations, besides minor dis- 

ctions, 

Terms in the School-house for Board, Tuition in the ordinary subjects, and school subscrip- 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. 

For information relative to Choristerships, Exhibitions, and terms for day scholars, apply 
to the Rev. the MasTEr. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYceE UM THEATRE 
FAUST. Eight Mr. IRVING. 

TERRY: nt o'clock, Mephistopheles, Mr. IRVING ; Margaret, Miss ELLEN 
ice (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily from Ten to Five.-_LYCEUM. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 


HE tlt of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 


RUNDEL GALLERY EXHIBITION 

old Fala WATER-' -COLOUR COPIES on a reduced scale 
Open daily from ‘Ten till Five. Saturdays Ten till Four. Admission z — 


ARUN DEL SOCIETY.—CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS from 
Frescoes and other paintings by ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and German, are 
on sale at lower prices to members ee at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other S 
formation will be sent gratis on a re. 
A donation of at least £1 Is. to Copying Fund entitles to all privileges of membership. 
Cen ef of the — Society. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The Exhibition will OPEN 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS in June 


CLIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


and NATURAL Ly SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more o to Competition 
m £25 to £50a year, which may be iavenonqed tog petition 


2 Midsummer, 1886, va! 
to £9 a year in cases ‘of mee who require it. F 
MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Cliiton, Bristol. 


HiGseate SCHOOL.—_TEN SCHOLARSHIPS—Five 


Entrance £40, ladstone, £24; Three Foundation, £24. Ji 
Ist and 2nd. th the School- owes, Highgate, Middlesex. 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near TOTTENHAM. 
W. ALMACK, M.A, 
NEXT TERM begins May 
Special advantages for Pantie’ School BOYS or others wanting more sagivideat care, com- 
bined with euler school system, games, &c. In Lower School prep d, tor 


any Public Se! 
ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION will commence on May 1. =~ Hospital contains ae beds, 
situated in one of the most pleasant districts of London, and is in direct communication wy 
rail —, all parts of the Metropolis. Several Scholarships in Natural Science will be 

red fo in nder the New Regulations of the Examining 
4 an advantage to begin in min Summer Session, and Students entering in May are re eligible 
com r pte 

Special classes are held for the ifie E ination of the University 
Fee £10 10s., which meuiber ot the class who enters as & 

‘erpetua 
enter for this Course count their Medical y the time at which 


their atte on the Lectures of Anatomy and Ph: ae 

an incentive to Clinical all medical appointments in the tal, ing kind, 

five House Surgeoncies, are open to pupils without additional tee or expense of any ind, 

offering advantages bot and pecuniary of importance to 

and forming a valuable addition to the system of ips and prizes. 

qeeemee aiter competition, preference being given to the qualitied Perpetual Piglet of the 
jospital 
For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to 


GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 


ABtists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
poll for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER w maso vern, 
Street, on SATURDAY, May at Bis Tavera, Great Queen 
The Right Honourable Lord ESHER, Master of the Rolls, in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by : 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer, 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary, 19 St. James's Street, S.W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


ARternse of LONDON.—The ANNUAL GENERAL 
to receive the COUNCIL'S REPORT and to the Amoun 

x the Purchase of Works of Art for the Year 1886 will be held in the Royat 
on Tuesday, May Eleven for Twelve o'cluck precisely, by 


ind permission of Messrs. A. & S. E. ANTROBUS, 
112 Strand: May 1. Zoucit TROUGHTON, } Hon. Secs. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’s EIGHTY-SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY.—The PUBLIC MEETING will be held on Eritey Evenin; 
per 7, 1885, at Exeter Hall. The Chair will ne taken at Seven o'c' by SA VEL 
ORLEY, Esq. Among the Speakers will be t 
Gr ch of Loxpox ; Kev. WILLIAM Shoreditch ‘Tabernacle: Rev. Dr. Munpuy, 
uci 


= Chole yo 600 School Children will sing from 6.30 and during the evening. under the 
oe of Mr. PKoupMAN. rs open at Six o'clock. ‘Tickets for seats, which 
be reserved till 6.45, may be had on appl.cation to the SFCRETAR: RIES, 56 Paternoster Row, 
inane : or at the various places o: worship throughout the Metropo! polis. 
‘Under the Special Patronage of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
MR. TODHUNTER'S PLAY, 


tish School of Archaol at Athens, at Fin £0 lock on the 


by. Mr. 
r. ba, Miss Lucy Roche—Helena, 
Alma none, Mrs. H. Beerbohm Tree. Leader of va Mise Min 
Ticke Grosvenor Gallery Library, where a Box Plan be seen. 
Sguinees; Stalls, | guinen; Parterre, 10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Balcony, 5s. ; Promenade, 2s. 6d. 


BaN AM RHEIN.-—ENGLISH CHAPLAIN offers YOUNG 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


rne Terrace, W 
Students may reside in the Gites’ the of the Warden, Dr. Roser? 


Macuire. 
Terms :—90 Gui for the Acedemi eat pens, & luding the assist. of the Demonstrators 


of the School on three evenings of the w 
Prospectus and rules may be ‘obtained fr = the WARDEN. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Ww a SPECIAL CLASS for LITTLE BOYS under 
Eight. 
Mr. EDWARD BLAIR makes ful provision for Cricket, Foot Drill, 
Gymnastics, and also for the ieee at boys who live at a distance aa from 
001 in a private omnibus under the charge of a Master. 
The SUMMER TERM will begin on Monday, May 10. Mr. BLAIR 
by appointment on any day after May 4. ‘There are TWO VACAN CANCLES for 


Fretherne House, 
29 York Place, 


Portman Square, W- _ 
ST. MARK’S SCHOOL, Windsor (founded by Rev. Stephen 
particulars apply to 


Havtrey). SCHOLARSHIPS offered in Se: ber. 
Head- Master, Rev. A Urcorr, St. Mark's School, 


FELSTED sCHOOL ESSEX. 
£50 the NEXT TERM. GoMMENCES on May Apply te 


HEAD-MasTER. 


M°2N! ING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
The SUMMER COMMENCES in the of Thursday 


SouTH DEVON.—FREEHOLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE, 
Dartmoor, TO BE SOLD. Productive gardens and orchard, richly stocked and 
well established, Ten rooms and excellent offices with statliog, all in complete 
yt — the whole about an acre. Grand ne guunaey every way out, in climate 
nce of sea air ; ; easy neg Coy railway station near, 


Rania special facilities for learning GERMAN, also FRENCH and MATHEMATICS. | Mir. James STOOKE, Land Agent, Newton 


Dated Newton Abbot, April 27, 1886, 


that date Tickets will be - 
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